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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 











visedly, and made her own bargain with her own soul, she 





life, and was carried to her grave with all the pomp which be- 


| by two chief mourners, who had courted and wedded her in 


guilty at last. She must have been a very lovely woman. 
| The brown hair is turned off her fine forehead, but one sha- 
| dowy curl wanders over her neck and bast; her eyes have a 
| more glowing tone of colour, they are singularly liquid and 
| melting; her profile is slightly aquiline, and an indescribable 
expression of jinesse and determination lurks about her full but 
firmly-closed mouth; the carriage of the lady’s head is 
| haughty, and she looks perfectly conscious of her command- 
| ing beauty, as, with one slender bloodless hand, she daintily 
fingers a blue scarf, which falls over the right side of her dusky 
pink dress. The original of this portrait was, for a short time, 
| the wife of one of my great-uncles, whom I will call Mr. St. 
George, therefore ‘hers is a family story, which I am often 
called upon to tell whether im the vein or not; so, once for 
| all, I have resolved to put it on paper, this dreary summer 
| day, when the wind is whistling an autumnal tune, and the 








It affords us much pleasure to publish the followin |2 - : r Pr 
dress, by Mr. J. C. Patterson, of Windsor. We understand that | Yeoman, dwelling on a fertile 7 which juts out 
her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to signify to | boldly into the German Ocean. He farme 
poem, and that Lord | acres of the best corn lands in England; they are salted by the 


Palmerston also has written to him, thanking him for his patriotic | sea fogs, and a tract of marine marshes lies beyond, where his 
and spirited production.— Toronto Globe. 


Mr. Patterson her high appreciation of his 


Nor are these visitors mistaken. 


in her own breast all the secret 


CANADA TO ENGLAND. 


Mother of many prosperous lands, 
Thy children in this far off West, 
Seeing that, vague and undefined, 
A cloud comes up to mar our rest, 
With loving hearts and outstretched hands, 
Send greeting leal and kind. 


Though many thousand boisterous miles, 
Of stormy waters wildly flow 
Between us and the favoured Isles— 
The inviolate Isles which boast thy sway— 
No time nor distance can divide 
What gentlest bonds have firmest tied ; 
And this we feel which all must know, 
That come what may in weal or woe, 
Our hearts are one this day. 


Thus late, when death’s cold wings were spread, 
And when the nation’s eyes were dim, 
We also bowed the stricken head, 
We, too, the eloquent tear drops shed 
Of heartfelt grief for mm. 
For, seeing clearer from afar, 
We knew his value while he stayed, 
Needing not loss to teach his worth; 
So, hearing that ancther star 
Was quenched, we checked our Christmas mirth, 
And thought of our loved Queen, and prayed 
(A nation’s heart was in our prayer,) 
That He who brings the widow aid 
Might comfort her despair. 
* * * * 
And, as our England's daughters go 
To take on them another state, 
We too are joyous and elate ; 
And when they grace their lofty sphere, 
We too are filled with honest pride— 
More proud, more joyous, when we know 
That hands are joined where hearts were won, 
And that those traits which most endear, 
To which trae worth is most allied, 
Are his, old England’s new-found son, 
Who claims her Alice as his bride. 
aa * * * 


When recent danger threatened near 
We nerved our hearts to play our parts, 
Nor making boast, nor feeling fear, 
But as the news of insult spread, 
Were none to dally or to lag; 
For all the grand old Island spirit, 
Which Briton’s chivalrous sons inherit, 
Was roused, and as one heart, one head, 
We rallied round our flag! 


And now, as then, unchanged, the same, 
Though filling each our separate spheres, 
Thy joys, thy grief, and thy good name 
Are ours, and or in good or ill, 
Our pride of race we have not lost, 
And aye it is our dearest boast, 
That we are Britons still! 
And in the gradual lapse of years 
We look that ‘neath these distant skies 
Another England shall arise— 
A noble scion of the old, 
Still to herself and lineage true, 
And prizing honour more than gold. 
This is ovr hope, and as for you, 
Be just, as you are generous, Mother, 
And let not those who rashly speak 
Things which they know not, render weak 
The tics that bind us to each other. 


Windsor, C. W. 


——____——_ 


BY HER GREAT NIECE. 


poetical 
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—" | gave her the name of Catherine. Her father was a prosperous 


STRANGE STORY .OF KITTY HANCOMB. 


leaves and flowers are weeping in the rain, and the air is 
heavy with the scent of the large white syrin 
which are laid in foreign countries about the beloved dead ; 
the monotonous tolling from a distant cemetery falls upon my 
ear meanwhile, in grave concord with the melancholy weather, 
and the task to which I have set myself. 

On the 11th day of February, 1720, Robert Hancomb, and 
| his wife, brought their little daughter to be baptised, and they 





several hundred 


cattle fed, and the plovers grey and golden came in autumn, 
and long strings of wild fowl alighted in frosty nights—the 
wild white swans, and dun birds were among them, and the 
heavy black geese. A pictaresque old manor house was the 
residence of the occupying tenant of this great farm ; it is built 
of dark bricks, with curious round gables, and a tiled roof. On 
one side, among a few fine elms, stands the parish church, at 
a considerable distance from the village and parsonage to 
which it belongs. On the other is the old-fashioned plentiful 
kitchen-garden, with sunny fruitful walls, and a many- 
coloured margin of well-known English flowers, while the 
wealthy stackyard, and extensive range of farm-buildings are 
grouped on a green opposite the house. 

The happiest and most innocent years of Kitty Hancomb's 
| life were spent in this pleasant home, but the old hall, in its 
| most manorial days, had never sheltered a spirit so restless 
and aspiring as hers. The fame of her great loveliness spread 
early: before she hi dvanced far in her teens she was the 
beauty and populegtoast of her agricultural district. The 


| involuntary admiration ; but she looked down upon her equals 
among the wealthy yeomanry, for her thoughts wandered to 
the two great houses of the neighbourhood, where “ the faith- 
ful Commons” were powerfully represented by a selfish place- 
man, enjoying the most lucrative appointments, of whose 
| character and career we may read in Lord Stanhope’s “ Life 
| of Pitt,” and “ Selwyn’s Memoirs ;” while a great Earl, who de- 
i scended illegitimately from the Princes of Orange, did the 
honours for the House of Peers on the same promontory ; 80, 





when time went heavily at these fine places, a gay band of 


,uests would sally forth in quest of amusement, and very gal- 
lant gentlemen, and ladies, whom Sir Joshua painted, some- 
times found their ae to the lonely old hall, to gaze at the rare 
young beauty who blossomed among her native corn-fields ; 
jand, while they patronised and flattered her, the girl adroitly 
| caught something of their tone and air, as well as the fashion 
| of their dresses. But though the fine gentlemen stared very 
boldly, and whispered with her when the great ladies were 
not looking that way, not one of them talked to her of mar- 
| riage—it remained for that rash step to be taken by the young 
vicar of a neighbouring parish. He bore the name and arms 
of a knightly family, now ennobled, and long resident in a 
midland county ; he was the second of three brothers who had 
received their education at the University of Cambridge, and 
were afterwards well beneficed clergymen in our Church. 





When Alexander St. George had resolved on taking so much | 


| beauty and restless pride to his retired parsonage, he invited 


the youngest of his fraternal band tou accompany him on one 


| of his visits to Kitty Hancomb. 
| Now, Maurice St. George was a far shrewder man than 
| Alexander. Though a popular preacher, he enjoyed the re- 


| putation of being the best hand at whist in his county: he was 
|a fine scholar, a genial, intelligent bon-vivant. Of course, such 


}a man was the chaplain and intimate friend of the Earl, and 
| the constant guest of the wealthy placeman we have de- 


scribed: his social and literary talents were rewarded by a 
vicarage, and a rectory, and a prebendal stall; moreover, he 
had himself made a prudent marriage; therefore he was not 
prepared, perhaps, to look very favourably on the dowerless 
| yeoman’s daughter of whose airs and graces he liad heard so 


much. Family tradition does not say that Alexander St. 
George asked for the advice which, after half an hour’s conver- 


jsation with Kitty, Doctor Maurice emphatically tendered as 


they drove home side by side. 
“Don’t do it, brother, don’t!” reiterated the prebendary. 
|“ A beautiful creature, a lovely woman—who will play you 


| 


|}a trick, depend upon it, Alexander!—who will play you a 


| trick, if you only give her the chance.” 


However, of course the young vicar married our heroine, 
and the sequel of their history verified my grandfather's pre- 


kept her dark counsel securely to the last half hour of her 
came a most virtuous and right honourable matron, attended 


true love and faith—both of whom she had cruelly deceived, | 
yet both forgave her, and were bitterly grieved to find her so 


blossoms 


eyes of every man she met paid her the same tacit homage of 


been surmised. The second version says, that our. heroine set ¢ 
forth from home alone, one fine day, without making any ex- 
planation, or leaving the vaguest clue behind by which her 
route or destination could be traced. She had taken all her 
| measures with an extraordinary ingenuity and deliberation ; 
the inmates of Stoke Vicarage watched and waited for her 
return, but she never came back to them alive. She has not 
been charged with defrauding Mr. St. George of anything 
besides herself: she must therefore have started on her enter- 
prise with a very light purse and slender wardrobe. But here 
occurs a hiatus in her story which her husband’s family have 
never been able to fill up. It was reported that she fre- 
|quented places of public amusement, and lived disreputably 
in London for a time. If this account be correct, she certainly 
never endured the hardships, or passed through the degrading 
vicissitudes to which she had rendered herself liable. How- 
ever, the owner of that reticent mouth and able forehead was 
no common character among our unhappy sisters, who have 
“ forsaken the guides of their youth, and forgotten the coven- 
ant of their God.” She epentiiy met with a powerful protec- 
tor, and gained all that she had learned to covet in very early 
days; but nothing was heard of her at Stoke until the summer 
of 1752, and to find her again we must travel far away from 
the great farm, its corn lands and marine marshes; far from 
Mr. St. George’s parsonage on our eastern coast, to “ Verona’s 
Champain,” as Dante and his faithful Carey have it, to a sick 
room in an Italian villa. On her deathbed lay the lost wife, 
and among the tasrible bloom and brightness of hectic fever 
the haunted soul looked out in the anxious intensity of her 
glowing brown eyes, and mental emotion and physical suffer- 
ing were indicated by the painful working of her thin nostrils. 
A young man knelt beside her, listening and watching for 
every word, symptom, or look. He remained there night and 
day, with Lis fingers linked in hers, and on one of them he 
had placed the only wedding ring which she wore then. His 
was that tearfully prodigal love which the reverent mind con- 
templates mournfully, since it is doomed to end in darkness— 
so idolatrous was his devotion to a human being, so complete 
and desperate his abandonment to an earthly passion: he had 
given all indeed—heart and spirit—to the perishing woman 
before him, and he never counted the cost, or reckoned how 
large his venture, until she was taken, and he had made utter 
shipwreck. 

John Viscount Dalrie might have been about twenty-five 
years of age: he was the heir to an earldom, and his countess- 
mother descended from the house of “ proud Argyle.” Her 
son was distinguished for personal grace and beauty ; he pos- 
sessed a highly cultivated exquisitely sensitive mind, and 
the hapless young nobleman proved himself as gravely endur- 
ing and courageously faithful as the stoutest and most chival- 
ric knight in the long rolls of his ancestry. He met Mrs. St. 
George during one of his visits to London; but tradition is 
silent as to how, or under what circumstances, he made her 
acquaintance. Her great beauty and charming grace of man- 
ner captivated him, and he appears to have accepted, without 
inquiry, the account which she found it convenient to give of 
herself. He actually married her, and they went abroad toge- 
ther immediately after the ceremony. It was not at all pro- 
bable that this friendless, mysterious woman could be gra- 
ciously received as a daughter by his noble parents, and con- 
cealment was everything to Catherine; a prolonged absence 
from England me give her far better chance of escaping 
detection, and, without doubt, she urged this plan upon him. 

During the next four years they travelled over the greater 
part of Europe, never remaining long in any place, since Ca- 
therine was more restless than even in former days, and she 
now carried in her bosom certain fierce pursuers, trom whom 
there is no escape. Lord Dalrie’s confidence in her merit and 
truth was never clouded by suspicion or doubt; but the in- 
creasing delicacy of his dear companion’s health occasioned 
him great uneasiness. The keeping her guilty secret, the con- 
stant watchfulness, anxiety, and relentless self-restraint at- 
tendant on the consistent maintenance of the imposture in 
which she had embarked, were slowly consuming her natural 
spirits and sapping her strength; during those years of exter- 
nal prosperity she had known little peace, for he whom she 
had forsaken took his place permanently in her thoughts be- 
side him whom she had deceived. . . 

Catherine could not forget all that she would ; inextinguish- 
able memories and an unwonted tenderness for lost friends and 
former scenes came over her in her sickness; she found it very 
difficult to smother these feelings sometimes. The fragrance 
of her native bean-fields was remembered among the orange- 
trees of Italy; the shadow of the tall churchyard elms still 
reached her there ; the cheery chiming or measured tolling of 
the bells in the belfry beside her early home ; and the sullen 
murmurings of that distant restless northern sea. ’ 

But the season for the indulgence of mourntul sentiments 
and subdued regrets was past; the uncontrollable terrors of 
death and judgment were upon her. If she would do any- . 
thing, it must be done quickly—some decision was impera- 
tive; and her heart failed within her as she seemed to be sink- 
ing lower and lower in her tenderly guarded deathbed. She 
could not deceive herself; her crime was utterly selfish. Hap- 
pily, no voice ever called her mother, No children were born 
| of her second worthless marriage, to give her a motive, colour- 
able even to herself, for maintaining her successful deception. 
| Maternal affection could not interpose to mask the enormity 
| of any part of her guilt; and all that she had acquired, at such 
a ruinous price, was passing from her,—and becoming, long 
before dissolution, entirely void, indifferent, and wearisome. 
| Of the many luxuries with which her lover had surrounded 
her,—of all the costly, beautiful, and delicious things she had 
won or worn,—only a bed to die upon, only some cold water 
to moisten her lips, could she use or accept then. In her state 
| of painful langour, even the gentle tokens of that lover's inex- 





diction ; he, probably saw that the girl did not love his bro- | tinguishable affeesion, were a trial and trouble to her. Had 
| ther, and knew that she was totally unfitted for the duties and | she dared to act according to her inclinations, she would have 
| position of a clergyman’s wife. She brought many disturbing | thrust away the hand that imprisoned ber own, and the fine 


| qualities and great bitterness of spirit into the remote parson- 
jage and quiet study at Stoke, but no children were born of 


| young face that pressed towards hers. She would have mo- 
|tioned him to stand aside, and turned her face to the wall, 


| their ill-starred union, and, unsoftened and undisciplined, re-| while an avenging conscience wrung from her proud, unwil- 


of so much refinement. 
The name of Mrs. St. George had not been injuriously asso- 


Her portrait hangs opposite to me—above the piano; it is | ciated with that of any gentleman up to the hour of her disap- 
very delicately painted, only the most transparent shadows pearance; but she had been always discontented with her 
have fallen upon that exquisite oval face. 

Tradition says that this likeness was taken abroad by an 
Italian artist, and all picture-loving strangers, who enter our | connection, to quit the scenes of her past life for ever, and to 
drawing-room, look at it again and again, as if they knew in- start afresh on another stage, unincumbered by any ties or 
stinctively that a stery must belong to the owner of the re- 
markable countenance which confronts them with so much | her departure: in the first it is stated that Catherine was pre- 
cold dignity, and a calm defiant expression of proud reserve. | sent, with Mr. St. George, at a m 
¢ original of that portrait | friend whom they were visiting in 
was a most prosperous and undetected criminal, who buried | the course of the evening she walked from the crowded recep- 
alties and harassing anxie-| tion rooms, unobserved by her husband, with a mysterious 


own lot, and very confident in the power of her beauty. At 
last she resolved to break away trom every relationship and 


uerade in the house of a 
mdon ; anc that during 


| mained the singular and selfish character which has left its | ling spirit the graceless and tardy resolution to confess her 
subtle, but discernible traces among lineaments and colouring | hidden guilt before, but only just before, she died. She knew 


| that this revelation must change the beloved and honoured 
| wife, the dignified lady of title, into a criminal impostor, with 
| the branding irons, and all the horrors of the prisons of the 
| time, before her. No wonder that she did not wish to survive 
| her confession one hour; her plan was to make it at the last, 
| the very last, and to be gone! 

| When exhaustion and unconsciousness would have been 


| quieting human care in almost any other brain, that which 


duties. Two accounts are given concerning the manner of | -vorked under the pale high forehead before me was engaged 


lin calculating the amount of her diminishing strength, and 
keeping watch lest death should surprise her before she had 
| completed the work which she had reserved for the last 
minutes of her life; and she was able to execute her plan, and 
to time her confession with the utmost accuracy. 


y ‘ 
ties which inevitably pursue The Guilty ; having sinned ad-| companion, whose name and rank have never transpired, or| She had not over-estimated the strength of her own will, or 
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the tenacious vitality of her brain; she could act deliberately, by sea, and still kept him at his post beside her coffin 


| ment, where they have a professed cook, kous-kous, I am told, 


and reason, after her speech was gone; her mind could dic-| in the church at H——, the first husband of Kitty Hancomb | is far from unpalatable. It is wheaten flour, rolled by the 
tate, and her hand obey then, and she made signs for pen and | consented to meet the Zouns Viscount, whu yet persisted in | hands into compact pellets about the size of duck-shot, then 
e” also. 


ink. With the death-dews bursting over her forehead, she | calling her “his dear wi 


| boiled, and served up with milk, butter, or grease of some sort. 


lived to complete these sentences, which, containing no super-| The interview is said to have been “ very moving,” and | But the worthy people in whose tent we were, being simply 
fluous syllable, reveal the truth, and indicate faintly her own| Lord Dalrie earnestly assured Mr. St. George of his entire in- | country-folk, did not keep an artiste—a plainer cook I never 


slow repentance. nocence, and of the honest intentions which he had enter- 
“Tam the wife of the Rev. Alexander St. George, Vicar of | tained throughout the affair; but even this discovery of Ca- 


saw—and the process and the result were not appetizing. 
The kous-kous looked and smelt just like a mess of brewer's 


Stoke, in Dashshire. My maiden name was Catherine Han-| therine’s guilt did not put his love to shame, nor shake his de- | grains seasoned with train oil, and was turned out into a huge 


comb, My last request is to be buried at Stoke.” termination to attend upon her, even to the last. He accom- 


wooden bowl, round which the family squatted. Not the la- 


Great was the dismay of Lord Dalrie on reading the con-| panied the body to its interment at Stoke, followed by mutes | dies, of course: they had nothing to do with the dish, except 


tents of the paper which fell from beneath his wife's fingers,| and hired mourners muffled in crape and silk, and drawn by | 
as her ears closed against his passionate appeals for explana- | black-plumed horses. He gave to this wretched woman the bur- 

tion. ial of a legitimate Lady Dalrie. The pompouscortegestaid for a 

She was gone before he had gathered the astounding mean- | few minutes before the gate of the vicarage at Stoke, and the 

ing of the lines she had written. At first he discredited them | YoUng nobleman hurried into the house, from whence he pre- 

altogether; it was quite impossible to believe that the dear — reappeared leading forth Mr. St. George, clothed in 

companion of his happiest years was so strangely guilty. A | Weeds as deep as those worn by himself, and they both stood, 

shocking hallucination had passed before a diseased and fad-| the chief mourners, beside her grave on the th. day of July, 

ing mind; the indistinct remembrance of some trouble con-| i” the year of our Lord, 1752. 


preparing it. Wooden spoons were served out in the propor- 
tion of one to every six convives ; but I observed that the cor- 
rect way of feeding was to plunge your hand into the mass, 
grasp a handful, give it a good squeeze to get rid of the extra 
grease, and cram it down your throat. One old fellow who 
sat next me, and was evidently a man accustomed to good so- 
ciety, always used his long grey beard in the light of a napkin 
after each handful. I had prospected a little digging ot my 


|own in an untouched part of the heap, and was making a 


nected with her early friends might have recurred to her in In great depression, apparently inconsolable, Lord Dalrie | great show of appetite; but this old gentleman thrust his ve 


these last moments, and taken this confused and distressing departed, declaring that he should leave England immediate- 
form. Only one passage of that writing was intelligible to ly, and for ever; since he could not bear to enter it again. He 
Lord Dalrie, and he instantly prepared to comply with her survived Kate Hancomb exactly three years, dying on the 11th 
earnest request “to be buried at Stoke, in Dashshire.” of August, 1755; during the lifetime of the Earl, his father, 
The body of this beautiful and much loved woman was care- who expired in the following November. We gather these 
fully embalmed, and secured “in a very fine eoffin decorated particulars from an old “* Debrett s Peerage” for 1814 :—the 
with six large silver plates;” it was then placed in a strong | VeTy existence of John, Lord Darlie, is passed over unrecorded 
wooden case, which entirely concealed the ominous shape and | !2 modern, and more popular “ Peerages. The name of this 
hue of the burden within. The jewellery and handsome unhappy heir has been struck out of the apr A his pros- 
wardrobe which had belonged to the deceased were packed in| Perous house. Mr. St. George took the evils of ife more easi- 
other chests; and with this cumbrous baggage the young Vis- ly, but he never married again, and was laid in his quiet 
count set forth on his mournful and tedious pilgrimage, from churchyard on the lith July, 1774. The family of Hancomb 
Verona, by land, to the coast of France. The ordinary diffi- | '§ extinct ; Kitty’s monument has been lately removed by the 
culties of such a journey in those days seem almost incredible | ¥!C@r, and a flat stone put down over her remains to make the 
in these; but Lord Dalrie considered neither trouble nor cost ;| oor of the vestry. So there she is shut up out of sight and 
he derived his only consolation from fulfilling Catherine’s mind, along with the parish registers, and every Sunday, the 
dying wishes. officiatin — and clerk tramp solemnly over the author 
Most probably the lurking doubts which must have beset of a scandal, too great and romantic to be quite forgotten even 
him gathered strength by the way, for we find him engaging | the third or fourth generation. Dana BUTLER. 
aship to carry him and his freight to Dover, under the as- 


a —-—— <> — 

sumed name of Mr. Williams, a Hamburg merchant; and he - : 

does not seem to have retained a single attendant in his ser- NOTES FROM NUMIDIA. 
vice. On landing, he discharged this vessel, thus destroying Concluded 


one more clue to detection; and he hired another to convey 
him and his chests to the seaport which lay nearest the village} I had no means of ascertaining what were the statements 
of Stoke. However, all his calculations were disconcerted by | made by my guide in introducing me to the notice of the au- 
contrary winds, whieh drove ‘him into the harbour of H——, | thorities, bat 1 have reason to believe that the tone he adopted 
several miles lower down the coast. It was here that the Cus-| was very much that of a popular instructor wishing to secure 
tom-house officers came upon the scene. Though the signa-| some provincial town-hall, and the interest of the mayor and 
ture of the King of France was appended to the carefully | corporation, for a lecture which he proposed to deliver to the 
drawn credentials of Mr. Williams, they refused to identify as| inhabitants. I do not mean to disparage the hospitality of our 
a Hamburg merchant this gentleman in deep mourning, of| worthy hosts, and I have no doubt that gad I been alone and 
very distinguished manners and figure, who declared that he| introduced I should have been just as Well treated ; but, as 
could only speak French and Latin, and sat despondingly | matters stood, it was quite plain that “my muleteer—my 
among his suspicious chests, resolutely declining to give any | keeper, perhaps, I ought to say—put me on the footing of an 
further account of himself or his baggage. “ object of interest” rather than of a guest. It must be admit- 

We must remember that only seven years had elapsed since| ted there were certain temptations before him. Europeans 


nerable paw up to the wrist into the hole I had been feeding 
out of, and I had to give up, and explain that I found kous- 
kous, like pork pie, very filling at the price. A great deal of 
it, however, disappeared before the Arabs were filled. 

A night in an Arab tent by no means partakes of the peace 
and ealm which are supposed to belong to pastoral life. The 
turning in of the last Arab, and the hanging up of the curtain 
across the tent door, seem to be the signals for a concert on 
the part of the animals of the tribe. The sheep and goats 
which have been driven at nightfall, begin to bleat persever- 
ingly about the encampment, and the dogs, of which there 
are always three or four per tent, keep up an incessant bark- 
ing in every note of the canine gamut, to lec the world know 
that, however men may trust it, they do not mean to go to 
sleep while it is in its present dishonest state. Sometimes 
there will be a lull for a minute or so, but some unlucky jackal 
will whine in the distance, or a bark will come on the breeze 
from some far-off camp, and instantly dogs, and sheep, and 
| goats are off again; and so it goes on all night. Nor is this 
| the only annoyance which the dogs give a stranger. If you 
lie down near the edge of the tent, as a European always will 
for the sake of air, you feel, in the night watches, something 
grubbing at your feet or your head, and become aware of s 
wolt-like countenance and a pair of wicked eyes glaring in at 
you. It is no use, even if you knew the Arabic for it, calling 
him “ poor fellow,” or “good old doggy ;” he is not to be 
coaxed, but treats you to a snarl that says plainly, “I can’t 
bite you now, because it would make a row, and [ should be 
kicked, but just come outside and see if I don’t consult my 
feelings in reference to the calf of your leg.” He has just one 
redeeming quality, the Arab dog; he is an arrant coward, and 
holdsa stone in great awe. No traveller ought ever approach 
an encampment or donar, without providing himself with half 
| a dozen heavy stones, and if he delivers a good family shot 
| into the first pack that rushes at him, he may be let pass. He 
must take care, however, while he meets an attack in front, 
lest his flank be turned by the supports coming up from be- 
hind the tents. : 


the disastrous rebellion of 45; there was a popular Pretender 
on the continent, and many intriguers on the alert at home. 
But setting aside this political aspect, and regarding the affair 
in a businesslike manner, it certainly became the duty of the 
officials to examine the contents of the traveller's boxes, since 


are very scarce in those parts of the mountains; and it is by 
no means unlikely this was the first time anything of the sort 
had ever been sven in that valley, and at least one half of the 
people of the camp had never before had an opportunity of 
examining closely a specimen of that variety of the human 


We had not provisions enough left for a second night out, so 
although we succeeded in finding the woodcutter’s camp in 
the course of the next day's ramble, we returned to borj, 
where, at last, | was lucky enough to get a man and horse to 
take me a two days’ journey to Beni Mansour, in the Kabyle 


not only did Cognac, Schiedam, and tobacco arrive there in an} race, As a mere belated traveller in search of lodging and 
illicit manner, but French gloves and brocades, Mechlin and | refreshment, he was nothing. He had simply a claim to food 
Lille laces, and costly trimmings of Court Point found their| and shelter. Butas the proprietor of an ethnological curiosity 
way into England under very curious disguises along our east-| he became a person of importance; he was entitled to consi- 
ern coasts. We know of some valuable pieces of ornamental | deration, and might converse even with sheiks as an equal. 
china that came from the Celestial Empire by way of Holland,| For myself, as Captain Gulliver says, “I considered myself 
plunged deeply in firkins of innocent butter, which passed un-| to be aperfect stranger in the country, and that such a mis- 
examined through a Dashshire custom-house. herefore, | fortune could never be charged upon me as a reproach,” so I 
without paying the slightest attention to the French and Latin | submitted, and was docile, and I hope instructive. But ever 
remonstrances of Mr. Williams, the revenue officers were pro-| since I have had a fellow-feeling for dwarfs, giants, Bosjes- 
ceeding to plunge their haugers into the largest chest, when | mans, Aztecs, fat boys albinoes, pig-faced ladies, and all other 
the Hamburg merchant clapped his hand ona his sword, and | fellow-creatures who are exhibited on account of their abnor- 
commanded them to desist, for therein was laid awaiting| mal appearance. I go to see them much oftener than before, 
burial, at the place which she had appointed, the corpse of his| and when I see the r creature walking round ard tryin 
dear wife; but this violent explanation, so far from giving the | to look as if he did not mind it, I feel tempted to say, “ 
olficials any confidence or increased satisfaction, only deepened | Giant!—O Fat Boy !—there is one bere who can sympathize 
and darkened their suspicions against this eccentric traveller. | with you: there is one here who knows the effect of fi y eyes 
They now most probably held the clue to some terrible case} staring at you‘ with a wild surmise’—who has experienced 
of mysterious murder! They immediately broke into the| what it is to contemplate some two dozen faces, each saying, 
ease, wrenched off the lid of the coffin, and the boldest hand | as plain as expression can say it, ‘ Well, I don’t wish to be 
among them lifted the cere-cloths trom the face of the em-| personal, but you are a queer-looking object.’” I should have 
balmed body. The gentleman in whose possession the corpse | liked to remain outside, for the scene had its picturesque 
had been found was then taken, with his supposed victim, to | points,—the circle of low black tents, the gaunt wild-looking 
the vestry of the church at H——, and detained there several | figures of the Arabs, stalking about, or sitting in clusters, and 
days under strict surveillance; he was not to be allowed to | eyeing us curiously from under the hoods of their bournouses ; 
bury his dead until he had cleared himself of all suspicion ;| the flocks coming trooping in to camp for the night, and the 
and as the churchyard to which he was bound happened to be| great mountain range behind us growing black as the light 
situated in the same county, it was hoped that the corpse, or| faded from the sky. But my exhibitor would not permit. He 
its guardian, might be recognised by some one among the | evidently thought that, like the giant in the “ Old Curiosity 
crowds of curious people from the town and neighbourhood, | Shop,” who took to sweeping a crossing, I was making myself 
who came and went as they pleased, to see and consider the common and injuring him, and he insisted on retiring to one 
strange spectacle of this embalmed lady and the foreign gen- | the tents. 

tleman who so faithfully attended upon her. He showed no; At first I was on what may be called private view, at least 
inclination to sbseond, and they pronounced him a “ very | only a few of the elders of the camp were admitted, who ex- 
genteel person,” and a“ man of quality.” But as he sat there, | amined with much interest my knife, watch, revolver, and es- 
the object of so much wonder and idle curiosity, Lord Dalrie | pecially a pocket compass, which I fear was explained to them 
sometimes burst into tears of passionate indignation at the | as a Christian talisman by means of which a man might travel 
unseemly exposure of his dear wife's remains. An awful! to Mecca, or Algiers, or limbuctoo, without once asking the 
change had been passing over that beloved face ever since the | way; my guide all the time giving a popular sketch of Euro- 
light and air of the living world had been admitted to this) pean manners and cmmuaces t 

citizen of the grave. We can remember no recorded instance | employment of the word “ Roumi’’—and using me as an illus- 
of a similar ordeal of an equally prolonged duration. Though | tration. The general public began to drop in afterwards, but 
Ifies de Castro was raised trom her coflin to receive the homage | there was no provision for admitting children at half-price— 





of the Portuguese nobles: her mouldering form was carried | perhaps the Arab patertamilias did not think me an improv-! 
immediately afterwards to its marble resting-place in the Mo- | ing spectacle—and the younger members of the community | 
} 


nastery of Alcobaga, and very brief was the visit which a| were driven to taking surreptitious glimpses of the perform- 
crazy King of the adjoining realm paid to his entombed | ance under the edge of the tent, which materially improved 
Louise | the ventilation. For some time I continued drawing crowded 
Lord Dalrie strictly preserved his incognito, until a visitor | tents; but at last, owing no doubt to the fact that every one | 
came into the vestry, who understood Freach and Latin, who | belonging to the camp had been in, the popular excitement | 
spoke like an educated courteous gentleman to the lonely | seemed to be dying away; and then my spirited proprietor 
mourner, and it happened to be this person also who first re-| got up the startling novelty of supper. This made quite a 
cognised the charming features of the inmate of the rich cof-| sensation scene, especially when the wine bottle was pro- 
fin, and told the young widower what were the names which | duced, as it was with some remarks which were, I have no 
had once belonged to his beloved Catherine. Mr. St. George | doubt, to the following effect :—* And now, O children of Abd- | 
was immediately communicated with, and he learned the man- | Allah, or Ben-Daoud (or whatever the name of the tribe was), | 
ner of his lost wife's return to her native country, and her | this descendant of Roumi jackasses, whom I have caught and 
trange adventures since she had parted from him. It is not | brought here for your amusement at enormous expense, will 
surprising that he should have “ put himself into a passion,” | drink ef shrad, the abominable beverage Of the Christians— 
as our printed authority states, nor, considering the social tone | (may the grave of its inventor be defiled). Although he is a 
of the day, that he so far forgot his clerical obligations as “ to| drunkard by habit, his manners is mild and pleasing, and at 
threaten to run Lord Dalrie through the body.” But when he | the end of the performance he will shake hands with any lady 
had hal time to consider the whole piteous truth, the decep- | or gentleman that desires it.” 
tion which had been practised on this true nobleman, and the | ut perhaps the most brilliant stroke of all was getting me 
passionate constancy which had upheld him through his toil-| to eat some kous-kous, which I was 


inferred from his frequent | 


country. There I hoped to find some means of crossing the 
Djurjura to Fort Napoleon, where only a short day’s journey 
would remain between me and the bi-weekly diligence from 
the Kabylie to Algiers. Consequently, one fine October morn- 
ing, as the sun was sending his first rays over the wide plain 
of the Medjana, two travellers might have been seen mounting 
the southern slopes of the Kabyle highlands, one of whom, as 
they crossed the first ridge that rose above the plain, lookeg 
back at Borj-bou-Areridj as though he cared not if he never 
saw itagain. The first half of the day's journey was neither 
' interesting nor exciting. Hour after hour we continued to 
mount, wind along, and descend steep, bare, brown hill sides, 
all alike, and I began to think that there was not much, after 
all, in the scenery of the Kabylie. My guide was unavailable 
for purposes of conversation, for he did not understand a 
word of French, and my Arabic was exhausted when I had 
'asked what the first village was called; and as the sun got 
| high in the heavens he began to beat upon us unpityingly. 
| Then there arose a struggle between indolence and compas- 
|sion. Indolence said, get up and ride. Compassion said, no, 
| poor beast, he has enough to with your portmanteau 
jand that able-bodied Arab. But indolence ultimately had the 
| best of it, and quieting my conscience by recollecting that I 
|had many a time seen horses and mules twice as heavily 
|laden, I mounted in front, while my Arab sat behind and 
| chanted the dreariest ditty | ever heard. When the poet asks 
| some one to give him again his Arab steed, he must have in 
| hiseye an Arab steed purchased for a reasonable price, and 
| not one of those to be had for hire. Nobody with any expe- 
| rience of the latter animal would express a wish of the kind 
{about him. But there is yet a lower depth—an Arab mule of 
| the sort that does the carrying business in Algeria. There is 
some chance of stimulating the horse into a temporary, spas- 
modic liveliness, and he occasionally varies his gait by a trip 
ora stumble. But the mule plods on from morning to night 
jat the same unvarying dawdling pace. You may belabour 
| him, and rain kicks upon his ribs, and shout “erree” in true 
Arab fashion, but you will get nothing beyond a grunt 
jout of him. Every one knows the tendency which a 
monotony of motion combined with a monotony of sound, 
has to set some old tune or rhyme vibrating through 
brain. As I jogged along, listenmg dreamily to the per- 
petual clank, clank, of the horse’s hoofs, 1 found myself ring- 
ing changes and stringing rhymes to Browning’s refrain of 
“ As I ride, as I ride ;” no doubt influenced by the similarity 
between my position and that of the rider “ Through the 





| Metidja to Abd-el-kader.”; They will do as well as any other 


description of a ride through the Kabylie. 


As I ride, as I ride 

On the lonely Atlas side, 

With a howling Arab guide, 

fe I ride, as I _~ . 

My patience sorely trie 

In this sweltering noontide, 

Parched and dried, broiled and fried, 
As I ride, as I ride. 


As I ride, as I ride, 

I take no sort of pride 

In the steed that I bestride, 

Ho ls epevined, be's wall eyed, 
e is spay! e's -e 

It he died hanged if I'd - 

Give sixpence for his hide, 

As I ride, as I ride. 


As I ride, as I 
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His dorsal ridge to hide 
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showed him my watch, and tried to explain that a certain re- | there for atime. While the old family house was being pre- 
lation existed between the position of its hands and the posi-| pared for her reception she stayed in a friend’s house in the 
tion of the sun; and I am afraid the only idea he carried was, | nearest town. The former proprietor of the White Village 
that by some occult means I kept a portion of the solar sys-| had been rich, and easy with his serfs. He had possessed se- 
tem in my waistcoat pocket. 'n company we commenced the veral estates of considerable extent lying widely separate from 
descent. And such a descent: the Gemmi, compared with it, | this part of the country, where he had never been but once: 
is a gentle incline; and all hands were told off co hold on to in fact, he knew very little of the White Village except that it 
the tails of the mules, and act as human drags, to keep them | was his, and that the steward sent or brought him plenty of 

In his shambling, bling stride, from plunging into the basin down the side of which we had | excuses for non-payment, but little money. It did not trouble 
- As I ride, as I ride; to go. Arrived at the bottom, we had to mount again by a} him much, therefore, when the people on the estate passed to 

The path is far from wide, ‘ 


As I ride, as I ride; 

And it threatens to divide 
The wretch that sits astride, 
And I'm galled and scarified 
As I ride, as I ride. 


As I ride, as I ride, 
I can’t say I confide 





Bs - - similar path, and so on, the only bits of level walking we en- 
mn wae eke gee joyed being along narrow ridges, or narrower shelves worn 
As I ride, asI ride. ° into the substance of the mountain. How the fig and olive 


| the General Obrassoff at cards or dice: he merely remarked 


(Madame Obrassoff is herself my authority here) that if the 


| general made no more of the pigs than he had made of them, 


But towards evening matters began tomend. As we rose 
higher and got more into the heart of the mountains, the air 
became sensibly cooler, and the scenery improved rapidly. 
We entered upon a region where the dwarf-palm and the 
evergreen oak grew thick, and where the trailers of the wild 
vine hung over the rocks. The slopes of the mountains be- 





came so steep and the valleys so deep, that the path no longer 
went up hill and down dale, but wound round the brows or 
ran along the topmost ridges; and so tortuous and eccentric 
are these Kabyle ravines, that many a time we found ourselves 
working back to within almost a stone’s-throw of the spot | 
where we had been a good half hour before, but cut off from 

it by a mighty chasm, hundreds of feet deep. In fact, from 

any height that gives a bird's-eye view, the country looks as if 

it had been honeycombed and channelled by some huge worm. 
On each summit and each of the headlands formed by the 

windings of these glens, there stands a quaint red-tiled village : 
the houses huddled close together, and holding on to one an- | 
other to keep themselves from topp!ing over, like children on | 
a stile; and round each village, where the slope of the ground | 
admits of it, are rich gardens and orchards, and groves of fig | 
and olive trees. Our halt for the first night was at a village | 
called Bouni, where there is a caravanserai: not one of the | 
hospitable sort, like that of El-Kantara, but one that offers a! 


| 


trees grow on such slopes, it is hard to say. They must be the | they would not be of much use to him. The general deter- 
very acrobats of vegetable life. But grow they do, and bring | mined, however, to make the estate valuable. It was in the 
forth fruit abundantly, for every village we passed had its row | Same country as his other property, and would form a large 
of oil jars, each big enough to contain the whole forty thjeves, | addition to his income if well handled. But soon after he had 
and its cleverly constructed oil-press, standing in the middle, | sent off a new steward with the discharge of the old steward 
like the stocks in an old English village; and every villager | in his pocket, and with orders to repair the house, buy stock, 
we met had the hood ot his bournous stuffed with dried figs, | and raise the obrok from ten roubles to thirty, he died. Thus 
of which, with a jolly bon homie, he would generally thrust a | madame, good tender-hearted compassionate Madame Obras- 
handful iato our hands. Except these,I had eaten nothing | So!f ruled in his stead until her child’s majority. ! 

since a light breakfast at five, but there was no time to stop On the morning after she had taken possession, and installed 
and dine, so I had to perform a feat which, from its difficulty | herself comfortably in her large wooden house, before she had 
on a mountain path, I can recommend to Blondin as likely to | quite got out of bed the large plot of grass (which served for 
be effective on the tight rope, that of opening and finishing a | lawn in front) was filled with a mass of human beings clad 
tin of sardines, while walking at a brisk pace. So hour after in the most filthy rags, waiting to pay their respects to their 
hour we tramped onwards, until night came down upon us,| new Owner: the old “starost” heading the ragamuffins with 
and the oak thickets which had afforded us a friendly shade | evident pride and pleasure. English rags are bad, Scotch are 
all day, became our worst enemies, and robbed us of the little | worse, and Irish are worse, but Russian rags are beyond con- 
light the stars gave. And'then, hour after hous, we groped | ception. When the lady appeared on the lawn among her 
along in the dark, semetimes running bolt against a village | “ souls” she was perfectly shocked by their wretched appear- 
where we got a hint as to the road, sometimes dropping | ance; and the starost having marked with cunning satisfaction 
suddenly upon a ghostly band of white-robed Kabyles, | her aspect of sympathy, advanced first with a “ welcome pre- 
who advised us to turn back and put up at their vil-| sent,’ a lean goose, and laid it at her feet. He then kissed 
lage. But I was determined, codte qui coiite, to get to Fort | her feet and the feet of her daughter, and wished that all ima- 
Napoleon and enjoy a good supper and a good bed. At | ginable blessings might be poured down on their “ high-born 





’ 2 iv ve in: vas | heads. e then sai the se e had brought, was 
roof and nothing else to the traveller. At first I meant to, ** the mule driver gave in; he could do no more, he was se Whew Gad thet the yorsent Re hed Sean 


lodge with the leading man of the village and see Kabyle life; | 
but I soon found that my experiences of Kabyle life were | 
likely to be more varied than I had anticipated, and by no} 
means derived from the sense of seeing alone. I know my | 
host thought I suspected him of some design on my life or | 
property, but I could not explain to him that, though I had 
every confidence in him, I felt there were inmates of his house 
who thirsted for my blood, and on whose account I preferred 
to sleep on the cool, clean, hard asphalt floor of the caravan- | 





‘morto,” and besides, he did not know the way. I got him to | not fit to give to a stanavoy’s clerk, far less to such a high- 
mount the mule, and at the next village we secured a local born generalshe, but it was all now left him to give, he was so 
guide for a franc. With him stalking on ahead, and looking, poor! The rest of the ragged host advanced and followed 
through the black night, like some benevolent spectre who | Suit, no one coming empty-handed. Some gave one egg, 
had taken us in charge, we got on much better, though Fort | Others a few berries ora bit of black bread, some a jug of kvass 
Napoleon seemed still wofully distant. Again and again [| 0r an old paralytic hen; this one brought a starved rabbit, 
made my companion ask how far further we had to £0, and | that one a small paper of salt or a few carrots. The speeches 


again and again came the heart-breaking answer, “Il dit que delivered on this great occasion by some of the elder peasants 
la route est grande,” i.¢., long. At last, fur away, a clear-| Were similar to that of the old starost. “ High-born lady, we 


ecrai | blown trumpet rang out through the night air, followed by the | 4ré your humble slaves. Forgive us for having nothing better 


The next day’s journey took us to Beni Mansour, in the val- | 
ley of the Sahel. We had a choice of two routes: the one, by 
the gorge of the Bibans, or the “ Gates,”—the Portes de fer, as | 
the French call it, which Shaw, in that tall old folio of his, the 
biggest book of travels ever printed, describes as “ cut into the 
Fashion of a Door-case six or seven foot wide.” The other 
is a mountain path, which the same old traveller calls “a dan- | 
gerous pass, and the reverse of the Beeban. For here the} 
road lyeth upon a narrow ridge, with deep valleys and preci- | 
pices on each side, where the least deviation from the beaten | 
path must expose the traveller to the almost inevitable danger | 
of his life.” The latter is the more direct, and, as may | 





brassy roll of a drum. I never thought I should come to bless | © oifer you. We are poor. Look at us with the golden eye, 
that vile sound. It was the “ retraite,” and we were approach- and have pity. God give you health and long life to live 
ing the Fort. Half an hour afterwards we halted inside its|@mong us. We are poor, but ooedient. We will all die for 
gate, and in five minutes the clock struck ten, and the gate | You. It is God's truth, lady, we are poor.” Many of them 


was shut for the night. Had we been five minutes later we | Shed tears profusely. The kind-hearted woman wept in sym- 


mast have slept on the mountain, or gone on to some Kabyle | pathy, and pitied the degraded beings from the bottom of her 
village. We had left Beni Mansour at six in the morning, so | heart: How could she exact thirty roubles a year from such 
that we had been sixteen hours on the tramp, literally without people ? How could she put a hard steward over them, to 
a single halt, and thatover very curious ground. I went out the grind more out of them’? Had this not been already carried 
next morning aad strolled back a couple of miles over our route | #0 far? ; 

of the preceding night; and when I saw the kind of path we|_ “ Starost,” she said, “hear me. My husband gave orders 
ie travelled over in the dark, I congratulated myself on having before he died, that each man should pay thirty roubles obrok. 

! 7 t 

imagined, the most striking route, though the Doctor has got so well out of it. 


Has the steward told you so, and are you willing to pay it?” 


, . - eh crag A ride of a few hours brought me to Tiziouzou, where roads 
\4 * - sus . . , 
peregpes be eons Pall day hag ammo + bya and diligence begins once more, and a drive across the famous 
’ » i ph > j ri 

row ridges, with deep valleys and precipices on each side, every =< a ae a, iption of Algiers. Which 
now and then getting on the left a glimpse ot the mysteries of| (6 yy. yy die’ 7 eho greg ays ilta, cpl athe ld ae 
that wild defile which contains the Bibans, until, towards eee ieee aaa ena eee lana hoe ere 
evening, the broad valley of the Sahel suddenly burst on the SU) Pine hill. ~ Ay nga -, ad at-roofed houses piled up 
view far down below us. Except that the Sahel valley is | Hb-as oe i Ca oe Bat barbour, its Bab-el-oued and 
richer in colour and more beautiful altogether, this view struck | oy etd about "Alar . aoen RB nerd peo anything 
me as being very like that which one gets of the Rhone val- | "CW {0 be said about Algiers, T doubt if I could say it. After 
ley above Martigny, when descending from the St. Bernard. | the Sahara and the Atlas, mud-built towns, and Kabyle villa- 
The cluster of villages composing Beni Mansour, perched on eek ao ~ bey a narrow strects of Algiers, vie 
a hill in the middle of the valley, represents Sion; and the | Moa ee rt “4 - a and crowds of Turks, Jews, 
magnificent many-peaked chain of the Djurjura behind forms | ¢ woo bag ont he my f ry wo Lo ——- and aif 
no ignoble substitute for the craggy outline of the Diablerets. | ! ther giv ; to ead of “doing” the city, I found mysel 
One tall conical summit in particular filled me with admira- | T*t2e given to lounging at Valentin’s café, and studying in 





“ High-born lady, it is truth. We have been told, but God 
knows we cannot pay for it. All we have, is not worth thirty 
roubles each. You have beautiful eyes to look with. See 
these people. Is it possible that we can pay all this large 
sum. Ah, lady! have compassion and be an angel, and make 
the obrok ten roubles as it was before.” 

“ Steward,” said the lady, “ give me your opinion.” 

“My lady, honoured and obeyed, it is my opinion that all 
this is a farce got up to deceive you. n’t believe them. 
They seem poor, but I suspect them to be the reverse. I can- 
not prove it yet, but I soon will. Follow, madame, your illus- 
trious husband's design, and I shall pledge myself to find the 
obrok. I have done.” 

Here the whole body of the peasants, about fifteen hundred, 
at a secret sign from the starost, surrounded the lady and fell 


’ , " : fo | the papers the doings of Europe for the last two months. It | n their knees, howling and crying. 
7 ga a De Reg wrvenb. — I remarked to my guide | was some time, oom, before I could settle to even that| “My children,” she said “I pity you. It is sad to look on 
a , “Da m- a . oe at pacer wi ieuste a pursuit. As I sat in the balcony, I had in view, far away | You, with those rags. I will not ask you to pay what you can- 
“ Hallo!” ‘hauae 2 dk ia ree leit aeoad. a oe | across the bay, the Kabyle mountains, the scenes of many a| Ot pay, but I must have some obrok, and shall be content 
nh f A. ust 3. : 1€ Sc : — al - , an = pleasant ramble. I could almost detect the notch in their out- | With ten roubles each, if it is paid without trouble tome. I 
sar 1 I hee permed fell oaprerm ‘ally. —- of line through which I had crossed a few days back, and many | Wish to be kind, and to live amongst you happily.” 
“tere y —_ the ted . ow Wes eae ‘4 oe °F | a time I turned from the present state of Europe to the pone | The starost crossed himself, and so did the multitude; the 
ng why ys Ler anity, we — — to yy — he pro- jlections of the past holiday. But just below me, in the har- | starost thanked the lady, and with many bendings and bow- 
wan” inianen her strongly, that the name of the mountain bour, lay a reminder that pleasure must come to an end. It | ings avowed - this sum pork | = by ea ae - 
- ? ‘ was the M. I. Company’s ship Sinai, waiting to carry me back | made them sell everything they 4 ney then parted: the 
x: ae Cee where there is a nae. but — “1 | to work and winter, and away from idleneas and «Africa and | lady rejoicing in having done a deed of mercy: the starost 
tel, inn, au erge, cabaret, or any —— ation for travel- | golden joys.” chuckling at the success of his trick : the new steward, finding 
Jers, I was lodged and boarded by a friendly baker, who, be- his occupation gone, gave notice to quit, and so anticipated 
sides his bakehouse, kept a sort of café billiard for the troops ead Pa . his dismissal 8 
quartered there ; and as there was no spare bed in the house | TRAGEDY OF THE WHITE VILLAGE. = Sag while the generalshe was: giving orders in her 
Islept in great comfort on the billiard-table. The next day| + * * Intelligence reached us one day that something seri-| new house, and the French governess, the daughter, and Lucy 
was spent in an attempt at ascending the Tamgoot, which was | ons had happened among the serfs at a place called the White Murray, were at their first lessons, the cunning old starost and 
only partially successful owing to a series of mistakes about | Village, twenty miles off. I started off to the place in com- | twenty other peasants, clad in good comfortable garments, and 
procl:  ey a ong 5 ane = - fae nog a ee. pany with =. Scotch friend Saunderson, who was then my | looking healthy and well to do, unearthed some thirty or forty 
passes over the chain of Djurjura, the principal one being the |. isitor. The White Village was a village of considerable size, 


—_——_>———_ 


1 the houses se bee " 

Col de Chellstts, by which the French army passed in 1857 \alodaatuste tikes Gannon, Dectttee s 
nat by which I crossed is called, istake not, the Col de ‘ ; . De : F 

Tirourda. It lies more to west, and over the higher part of most Gesolete picsuve of extreme punury and woo; seldiers 











4 . were in possession of every door; Cossacks patrolled the 
the range. The view from the summit seemed to me one of | streets and the adjacent onda, 00 that but for my friend’s clever 
the most_magnificent I had ever looked on from a mountain | assistance we should not have been allowed to enter. The 
i To the south lay ~~ mugged —— — of the | steward’s house, with all his property and stores. had been | 
ni Abbes, through which travel two days before, , ; Le 
scored with ravines and bristling with peaks, and separated | burnt down and he himself hed been murdered. His famil 


very fine young horses of their own breeding and rearing, 
from a secret spot in which they had been hidden, and were 
soon on their way to the large fair in the government town, to 
sell them for from one thousand to fifteen hundred roubles: 
the greater part of which money, after being divided, was des- 
tined for their secret hoards, as soon as it could be turned into 
hard cash. (Paper has no chance against bullion among the 

asants.) The people of this village were to a man, dealers, 
oolien and rearers of horses, who attended all the fairs for 


from the mountain on which I stood by the valley of the Sa- 


(a wife, a son, and two daughters) could nowhere be founc .| 


many hundred versts round, and only used their own land 


Some ten peasants were dead, and many were wounded. A | and that of the estate for the turage. Instead of being 
= To the north the ph —— tat pape J of + gang of serfs in irons, or bound with, ropes, followed by | poor, they were the richest in the district, and none could 
che & wx Siler roa “tchit ia oe th ~—— © | screaming women, some with babies in their arms, were leay- | have paid a higher obrok. But they had never paid much un- 
- ogg A beg in nn Vike the devsal ridee of sre | 28 the place under an escort of Cossacks, who were jeering | der the old proprietor, and they would not, if cunning could 
fond ne ani nay 4 ie two, lt ith 01 Th a |the poor wretches and probing them with lances, on their | save their pockets, under the new. 
One a ee ao. he ‘ee au ile di Dee he | way to the government town prison: whence they would pass) The lady remained under her delusion for a year. When 
" aoe at be ti Th oe a a. ae f pn oa ultimately to the Siberian mines, no doubt. |the time came for the obrok to be paid in, a scene similar to 
, ess of outline. 1 ere was t = f rhe me KE . -| This is the story of the outbreak : the first, which had been so successful, was again enacted. 
ing the landscape, glorious as it was, for the Tred ‘ten | General Obrassoff died and left his widow two estates: this |The winter had been severe ; the summer rains had not come, 
whose — t had —_ to Hy! hes baggage | not ot | of the White Village, which had come into his possession only | the rot, or something else, had got amongst the pigs and poul- 
——- an x bye _4 east a Gams Geena |a short time before his death, was one: the other was that| try; the crops of everything were nothing; they were all 
vg r hk meal Sale eee r af on <itean on te ~ 4 upon which my friend Saunderson served as superintendent. | nearly starving; they could not pay any of the ten roubles; 
a, pon | bw die coreiiteans a Port Hapeteane= The lady was a person of a tender heart, who had been well her high-born ladyship might come and see for herself; she 





Souk el Arba, as the patives still call it—he held up his hands | educated, and mixed in the best society. At her husband’s| might take all they had, but the obrok in money they could 


in astonishment and expressed an opinion that it was not to 
be reached that night. I told my companion to ask him how 
many hours he reckoned it to the fort, and then transpired the 
astonishing fact that the Kabyle mountaineer knows nothin 
of the division of time into hours. To give him a new idea 





* It is hardly fair, perhaps, to charge Shaw with exaggeration, 
or > — was most probably founded = amy p 
act, he ly ever appears {0 claim personal knowledge of the | 
“‘nterior of Algerla, 

f 


| fo 


death she left the capital and its pleasures, in order to devote | not pay. (Nota word was said about horses.) 


herself to the education of her daughter, taking with her a 
first-rate governess and a little English girl as companion and 
English tutor. The little English girl, by name Lucy Murray, | 


Again the trick succeeded. The other estates afforded means 
of living; this estate might improve with a little patience and 
kindness; and the kind woman not only forgave the whole 


| was fatherless, her mother was unable to educate her, and she year’s obrok, but reduced it to five roubles for the next year. 


was glad to give her companionship to the Russian young lady | “Only remember, starost, this is my last step in that direction. 


in exchange fur good treatment and an education in German, If this five roubles each is not paid in good time, and if you 
French, and music. 


ce and leave you. I will not struggle and 


7 | assemble these people again without the money in their hands, 
Arrived at the White Vill i 
re, the” ¥ ") decided upon living| fight, to get my money. I wish to be kind to you, but 1 must 


age, which she had never seen be- | 1 will sell the p 
(* Mrs, Gen 
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means from other poor serfs, who are perhaps as poor as you.” raised. Most tyrants are cowards, and Herr Hausen did not 

There is nothing more certain than that if you give a Rus- | belie the statement. When the hatchets began to beat at his 
sian serf an inch, he will take an ell. The next year came, | doors and windows, he became at last convinced (for he had 
and the five roubles did not. The poverty trick was again re- until then derided the idea) that he had raised a demon he 
hearsed, but this time her high-born ladyship dismissed the | could never lay. He fled for refuge to some wretched hiding- 
people with pain and anger, advertised the estate for sale, and, | place, as if any place in that great house could hide him from 
as she had threatened, sold it. All the horse-dealing “souls” | those who were now seeking his blood. His own domestics, 
on it, their wives and children, horses, cattle, goods and chat- | all of them serfs to the village, joining the assailants, soon 


tels, became the property of a certain Gospodin Popoff, who hunted him down and dragged him to the door, when he was | 


had spent the greater part of his life and official service on a| commanded to give up the money he had robbed them of. 
salary of some forty-five or sixty roubles per month, and who | With trembling limbs and pallid cheeks, he obeyed, yielded 


live, and it is a shame to you that I had todrawallmy| Thus was the steward left alone to meet the storm he had| 


The acids which are found in the juice of all grapes, in greater 
or less proportions, are tartaric, citric, and malic acids. Much 
albumen, gelatine, and gum, as well as a considerable quantity 
of alkaline matter, are always found. Careful analysis has 
also discovered in all grape-juive traces of tannin, and even 
oxide of iron. An excess of acids in the grape is found, not 
only to interfere with the digestion, but to affect the mouth 
and the teeth in such a way as to prevent a person from being 
able to continue the cure for the requisite period. 

The grape cure lasts for from three to six weeks. The re- 
| gular season commences, on an average, about the middle or 
the first week in September, and lasts to nearly the end or 


had managed to live up to three hundred roubles, and to save 


roubles. 

Herr Hausen—the steward whom Madame Obrassoff allowed 
to leave her—was appointed by Gospodin-Popoff; for this 
steward had kept his eye on the estate ever since, knew more | 
by this time of its capabilities, and felt chagrined at having | 
been outwitted and driven away by the cunning old starost. 

His first act indicated what was to be expected now. The 
venerable old starost, and twenty of the principal peasants, | 
were seized on their first repetition of the poverty farce, and | 
received a very liberal supply of “stick.” The stanavoy’s | 
men kept the stick going for half a day, and were well paid 
to lay iton hard: while Merr Hausen smiled complacently. 
This was the first turning of the tables, and they went on 
running round from bad to worse. Each serf was served with 
ademand for three years’ arrears of obrok, passport-money 
and taxes, at a high rate. Failing to pay on the instant, the 
secret studs of horses and the more apparent goods of every 
kind, were appropriated and sold without the least compunc- 
tion, The peasants were not allowed to leave the village, but 
were driven to work on the fields. Having formerly attended to 
nothing but horse-dealing, they were now almost destitute of 
the kind of produce necessary to human life. The old and in- 
firm had to chop wood for the steward, the children gathered 
oak nuts and cut grass in the woods, for his cows and pigs ; 
his barns, stables, and store-houses, filled as those of the pea- 
sunts emptied. He became corpulent in substance as they grew 
lean and gaunt and hungry. 

A sum equivalent to the purchase-money of the estate had 
already been realised ; but this was not thought sufficient by 
Herr Hausen and hif principal. They had not yet found any 
money; and money in hard cash there must be somewhere. 
Domiciliary visits had been made, the floors of the huts had 
been dug up, and every place the searchers could think of had 
been explored without success. At length, a Jew : one of those 
prowling sharp-featured wiry little fellows, who carry trinkets, 
ape ag say prints, handkerchiefs, and money, to exchange 

or corn, flax, feathers, and other peasant produce, at a profit 

of eight hundred per cent. or so: gave a hint to Herr dlausen 
for a per-centage on the money found. Measures were taken 
accordingly, and one day these peasants—already shorn to the 
bone of everything else—were deprived of their nest-egg. 
Where it was found, or how much it was, I did not hear, but 
hard bullion to a considerable amount was transferred to the 
iron safe in the strong-room of the steward’s house. The 
peasants were now poorer a thousand times, than they had 
ever wished the kind generalshe to believe them. 

What follows of tne story I had partly from the old starost 
as he lay in his hut dying trom a gun-shot wound, and partly 
from Lucy Murray at an after time. 

One evening, four men stood at the end of a hut shakin 
something in a felt hat. One of them put his hand in ‘and 
drew ; he told the result, and the operation was repeated. 
Then the four separated and took different paths through the 
village, saying a few words quietly at every door. It was a 
cold clear night, soon after twilight, and the moon had risen 
in an almost cloudless sky. Just as the old starost passed the 
steward’s gate, he met little Lucy Murray going in. 

“ How do you do, starost ? hope your health is good. 
Good night. I must run to the house.” 

“Stay, maiden with the golden hair and the laughing eyes, 
pa who there is now in yonder house besides the steward 
and his.’ 

“ Madame Obrassoff and her daughter sleep there to-night. 
You know we came for the last instalment of the purchase- 
reoney of the estate.” 

“When do you go ?” 

“To-morrow morning. We should have gone to-night, but 
it is late to begin a journey, and the horses want rest. Why 
do you ask, starost ?” 

“ Listen, daughter of the English, and let my words go into 
your heart and remain there. Tell the generalshe from her 
old starost, who loves her and hers, though he has often de- 
ceived her, that she must—do you hear me say must ?—leave 
that house in less than an hour. God dooms it, and all in it, 
to destruction. Now tell her soon and secretly, but as you 
value her life and your own, tell it to none other but her. Go, 
and remember my words. Good-by, English child, and may 
God give you happiness !” ’ 

So the starost passed on with the Russian fiery cross. 

In about an hour after this, groups of men in noiseless felt 
boots went their way to the church front. Each of these men 
was armed with only one weapon, but it was a deadly one op- 
posed to anything but fire-arms: the tapore, or Russian short- 
axe. With this the Russian peasant can hew down trees, cut 
them into pieces and slabs, build houses, make windows or 
picture-frames, sharpen and mend pens or pencils, kill a wolf 
or a bear, make tables and chairs, cleave his enemy’s head 
from the crown to the neck. These men met at the church, 
each with his tapore stuck in his belt and resting on his hip. 


As each group approached the church every individual turned 
his body so as to face the holy emblems, images, anc saints, 
the position of which he well knew, and with more than or- 


dinary devotion bowed and crossed himself. 


The starost lifted up his voice: “ Brothers, many words, 


little deeds. Are you all ready and all willing ”” 


Each man drew from his back the tapore, flourished it over 


his head, and answered : “ Ready !” 
“That is well. 
and the answer was ‘ Yes;’ we cast again, and the answer 


| his keys, and begged on his knees for mercy. 
money enough to buy the White Village at twenty thousand | ject fear and cowardly despair he offered them all he pos-| the grapes. 


In the most ab-| October. Everything depends on the state of the ripeness of 


The amount of grapes daily taken by persons 


| sessed, promised forgiveness, and that he would reduce the | undergoing the cure varies from about 44 to 7 or 8 lb.; in 


obrok—anything, everything, for his life. But mercy he had|some cases even ss much as 9 Ib. is eaten. They are taken 
never shown, and mercy they did not show him. The axes of) three times a day, at the same hours at which mineral waters 
fifty men glittered in the cold moonlight and descended on his | are usually drunk in Germany—before breakfast, at eleven 
head. Then, when he was chopped to pieces, began the work | o’clock in the morning, or two hours before dinner, and at 
of destruction. The wires and spirits found in the hous | from five to six in the evening. Persons generally commence 
added drunken madness to the madness of ignorant despairing | the cure with from 2 to 3 lb. a day, and advance daily in 
vengeance, and morning found the revolted serfs dancing | quantity till the larger limit is reached. The skins and the 
wildly about the dying embers of what had lately been the | seeds should not be swallowed. The largest portion is usually 
steward’s house, offices, stables, and store-rooms. Nothought | consumed at eleven o'clock. Some doctors do not allow their 
of consequence entered their benighted heads. They had re-| patients to take any other breakfast than the grapes, accom- 
covered the lost money and a great deal more; they had | panied by a roll of bread. The usual plan, however, is to per- 
feasted to satiety on the rich stores of the steward ; best of all,| mit them to take a breakfast of tea or coffee with bread, but . 
they had killed their enemy as they would kill a wolf. But/no butter, after the grapes. A strict diet is universally pre- 
consequences were not slow to come. A cry of “ Soldiers!” | scribed; all fat, sour, or spiced meats, and pastry, are forbid- 
was raised. Surprised, they ran this way to be met by a vol- | den ; a small quantity of white light wines is permitted, but 
ley of musketry, and they ran that way to meet another volley. | red wines, beer, and milk, must be avoided. The evening 
Dead and wounded tell like rotten sheep. The tapores were| meal should be a very light one. The system pursued at 
thrown down, the peasants fell on their knees screaming for | Dirkheim is the same as the one followed at the other places 
mercy and surrendered at discretion. | where the grape cure goes on; and the grapes which are used 


> 





THE GRAPE CURE. 
Diirkheim is the head-quarters of the grape cure in G@r-| 
many. Meran, in the Tyrol, and Vevay and Montreux, on the 
lake of Geneva, have a high reputation, and are much resorted | 
to for the same pe®rpose, but in Germany Dtrheim isthe place | 
which enjoys most fame. It is on the left bank of the Rhine, 
in the Bavarian Palatinate, and is distant about fourteen miles | 
due east from Mannheim. The nearest railway-station is Neu- | 
stadt, a small town on the line from Mayence to the French | 
frontier at Forbach. The drive from Neustadt to Durkheim, | 
a distance of about nine miles, is very beautiful, and is to be 
preferred to that from Mannheim. The road is a very good 
one, and runs along parallel to and at the base of the Haardt 
range of mountains, on a slope which has been formed by the 
action of water on the light, sandy, and friable soil of those 
hills. From a few miles to the north of Dirkheim to about 
twenty miles to the south, the Haardt range of mountains on 
its east side runs almost due north and south, leaving an im- 
mense flat plain of about twelve to fourteen miles in breadth, 
intervening between it and the Rhine. This plain is very 
highly cultivated, and abounds in every sort of crop. The 
Haardt range is considered to terminate in the neighbourhood 
of Landau, the mountain on the south side of the stream which 
flows through that town being properly the Vosges, though 
the one range is merely a continuation of the other. A slope 
of the same character, and due to the same causes as the one 
on which the road from Durkheim to Neustadt runs, extends 
from Neustadt to the southern limit of the Haardt range at 
Landau. The geological character of this slope is different from 
that of the great pluin which extends to the Rhine, the latter 
being either tertiary or alluvium, while the slope is formed of 
the detritus that has been washed down from the hills. The 
whole face of this slope is covered with vines. The vine culti- | 
vation is on so enormous ascale that nothing in Germany, not 
even in the Rheingau, from whence the most celebrated Ger- 
man wines come, can be compared to it in extent. For some 
five-and-twenty miles the high road passes through the midst 
of a succession of vineyards, without a trace of any other cul- | 
tivation meeting the eye of the traveller. Though the wines of 
this district do not command such high prices as the wines 
from the Rheingau, and are not much known out of Germany, 
the cultivation is conducted with as much care asin the Rhein- | 
gau itself, and the wines produced are more generally con-| 
sumed by the Germans themselves than any other of their 
wines. The Deidesheimerand the Forster are the best of these 
wines, and immense quantities of them are sent to all parts of | 
Germany. The former is usually recommended by the Ger- | 
man doctors to their patients as being the least acid of their | 
wines. The vineyard from which these two wines come is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dirkheim. 
A very good class of wine is made at Dirkheim, but the 








Germans say, to be used in the grape cure and for the i 
of export. Immense quantities of them are sent daily to all! 
parts of Germany, and no grapes enjoy so high a reputation | 


fo 
| 


in the cure both at Vevay and Montreux are, as at Dirkheim, 
r the most part the Gutedel and the Austrian varieties. 
There is a small Kurgarten at Dirkheim, formerly the gar- 
den of the castle, where a band plays at the regular hours ap- 
pointed for the eating of the grapes. On one side, under the 
trees, there are tables covered with large baskets full of the 
varieties used in the cure. As at Ems and other places where 
mineral waters are drunk, it is the fashion for every. one to 
buy a glass for himself, so here every one must be provided 
with a basket to carry the grapes which he purchases from the 
attendants at the tables. The price of the best grapes is at 
present only 2}d. a pound. To a stranger the sight is an 
amusing one, and very different from anything to be met with 
elsewhere. Numbers of people are seen walking up and down 
in the little garden, each with a small black basket, full of 
grapes, in his hand, which he is eating with great rapidity, as 
if he were doing it for a wager. The place is, as may be im- 
agined, covered with grape-skins, though some of the burly, 
round-shouldered Germans bolt skins and all. 

On the tables where the grapes are sold, there is generally 4 
small grape-press, a miniature of the one used in the making 
of wine, for the purpose of squeezing out the juice or liquor, 
which is sometimes preferred to the grapes themselves. Per- 
sons whose mouths or teeth have been affected by the acidity 
of the grapes are frequently obliged to give up eating them 
and drink the juice or must instead. The “munching” one’s 
own grapes is by no means essential to the cure, but the liquor 
pressed out is so strange, so unlike the grapes themselves, and 
so unpleasant, that few persons will prefer it, except they are 
obliged to do so. 

The disease in which the grape cure is considered by the 
German doctors to be most beneficial is in affections of the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory organs. The secretive 
powers of thismembrane are roused, and it is enabled to throw 
off obstructions which have assumed a chronic form. Cases 
of bronchitis and pneumonia are said to have been often cured 
even in patients of a scrofulous constitution ; and much bene- 
fit is said to have been experienced by persons affected with 
tubercular consumption in its earlier stages. Where spitting 
of blood has set in, much caution must be used as to the 
amount of grapes taken. Persons affected with any of these 
complaints are in the habit of coming to Dirkheim yearly 
from all parts of Germany. 

Dirkheim possesses an advantage over other grape-cure 
places in having close to ita brine spring, which enables pa- 
tients to combine the use of salt baths with the grape cure. 
The union of the two remedies is said to be especially benefi- 
cial in all maladies affecting oe of a scrofulous tendency. 
Complaints of the heart and liver, as well as other interna! 
complaints, gout, and even Bright's disease, are claimed by 
the grape-cure doctors as coming within their scope and 
range. 

Whether the efficiency of the grape cure in the alleviation 


grapes grown there are for the most purt table-grapes, as the | of disease be as great and as beneficial as it is claimed by its 
surposes | advocates to be, may be doubted, without at the same time 


impugning the system altogether. In this, as in most other 
cases, truth lies perhaps between the extremes. A free use of 


in that country. Grapes differ materially from each other in| grapes is probably good, and may be beneficial in the allevia- 
quality: the grape which is best adapted for the purpose of) tion of many complaints. The action of the vegetable juices 
making wine is not generally so wholesome and so agreeable | upon the animal system is a subject most imperfectly under- 
to the taste as another which will produce an inferior wine. | stood. Some of them, it is known, have a most powerful ac- 
About twelve to fifteen different sorts of grapes are grown at) tion as well in the prevention as the cure of disease, but how 
Dirkheim. Many of these, if not most of them, may be often | that action takes place is still one of nature’s secrets. The 
found in the same vineyard. A little practice will enable any | man who prohibits wholesale the vegetable juices, and crams 
one in a very short time to distinguish, by the eye, one sort| his patients with mutton chops and breac, is a greater char- 
from another; for differences exist between them not only in | latan than the grape doctor who gorges and stuffs them with 
colour, but also in form and size, as well as in the thickness of| grapes. The course of regimen pursued by the latter includes 
the skins. The leaves, also, of the different sorts differ in form | all sorts of light nutritive diet, whereas the former forbids 


We cast lots whether it should be to-night, 


and size. To the taste the differences of flavour are at once 
perceptible. Persons who have not been through a vineyard, 
and have not had the opportunity of testing one different sort 
of grape after another, can hardly believe that there is so 
t a difference in flavour between the different sorts as 
oes, in fact, exist. The grapes used in the cure are generally 
of four or five sorts; the two most commonly employed are 
called the Gutedel, and the Austrian. They are both white, 
with thin skins, and are both of them sweet and well-flavoured. 
The black Burgundy grape, and the small dark red Traminer, 


| even the moderate use of articles ot food which seem to be 
| especially suited for the wants of the animal system, and which 
in many cases, his patients have an eager craving for. Of all 
the vegetable juices, none seems so well adapted for man as 
| that of the grape. In times of serious sickness, and especially 
| in cases of fever, grapes are frequently the — food which is 
| cared for and eaten with pleasure. Nature tells, with an un- 
| erring voice, its real wants, and speaks out with an emphasis 
that cannot be gainsaid. The tood which, on occasions of 
severe crisis, when nature is put to its strain and reduced to 


which has been introduced from the Tyrol, are also much 





was,‘ All.” Follow me, then.” used in the cure, though not nearly to the same extent as the 
The body of men moved*on, and, but for the slight crisping | two already mentioned The Burgundy grape is a very fine 
under the felt boots, they moved like noiseless phantoms. | grape, and is, both in flavour and look, very like what is called 
They were in number about five hundred. Half way between |in England the black Hamburg. The Traminer is a very 
the church and the steward’s gate a carriage drove up; they | pleasant sweet grape, with a scented or aromatic flavour, and 
opened to let it pass, and looked in. Madame Obrassoff, her|a very thick skin. In certain cases, it is found to disagree 
daughter, and Lucy, pale as spectres, and quaking in every | with patients as being too heating. The Riessling, the grape 
limb, sat inside. Every man of the murderous band un-| from which all the most celebrated wines of the Rhejngau are 
covered his head and bowed. The old starost said, “Go in| made, is not used in the cure, and is not considered by the 
pee, kind woman and innocent girls. Thank God! They | s 
ave heard my words.” 
two daughters and his wife were concealed in the bottom of| the Austrian grape 
the lumbering vehicle. Lucy had warned not only Madame |are stronger. The 
Obrassoff, but the steward and his family. His son, 
man of eighteen, had stepped out on the instant, moun 
horse, and galloped to the nearest town for soldiers. 





He little knew that Herr Hausen’s | it contains more saccharine matter than either the Gutedel or 
; but at the same time its acid properties 
Burgundy grape is still sweeter than the 
a young | Riessling, but its acid qualities, though less than those in the 
ted a fleet | Riessling, are greater than those in the Gutedel or the Austrian, 

and therefore it is not so much used in the cure as they are. 


Germans as a good table-grape. Chemical analysis shows that | 


| the lowest ebb, the human system calls for, must not only be 
| a healthy one, when taken in moderation, but must also be in- 
strumental in the alleviation of disease. Whether the 
healthy action of grape juice be due to its tartaric or citric 
acid, or to its sugar, or to any other of its constituent parts, Or 
to them all in combination, neither chemists nor physiologists 
can tell. The property which the saliva has of turning cane- 
sugar into grape-sugar, seems to speak in favour of the sugar; 
but other facts, well-known to doctors and physiologists, will 
-pport the claims of others of the component parts. 

Like hydropathy, homeopathy, or the cure by the drinking 
of mineral waters, the grape cure is perhaps carried to excess 
by its own practitioners. There is, however, truth in it, and 
it must not be treated with levity or ridicule. Much good 
may and little if any harm can be done by it. The process 1s 
well worthy of being tried by those who have failed to derive 
{ benefit from other systems of treatment. As an alterative, the 
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grape cure is probably a sound system, and it deserves more | the night, and arrived there by daybreak. An interview with 
attention at the hands of English doctors than it has hitherto | the Maharajah satisfied him that His Highness was entirely 
met with. It is as an alterative that it is looked on with fa-| ignorant of the facts reported and without any suspicion of 
vour by many of the most sound and sensible doctors in Ger-|the people who had found a hiding-place in his territories. 
many, and many patients are sent by them from all parts of| For the rest, he was willing enongh to co-operate in the cap- 
the country to try it. | ture of the murderer; but the enterprise, notwithstanding the 
Independently of the question of grape cure, Durkheim is | proffered assistance, was beset with difficulties. Rao Sahib | 
well worthy ofa visit. The position of the place is very charm- | was on his guard day and night. His servants and followers 
ing, and several objects of interest exist in the immediate | watched for him ; the arrival of a British officer in those parts 
neighbourhood. The town is an ancient one, but as it was | would be instantly signaled, and at the first alarm the fugitive 
burnt down during the wars of Louis XIV., it contains no | might plunge into a country through which it would be hope- | 
building of any interest. Dirkheim was formerly the capital | less to follow him. It was necessary, therefore, that Mr. Mac- | 
of the Counts of Leiningen, a family now represented by the | nabb should succeed in getting to Chineanee not only in per- 
Prince of Leiningen, the nephew of our Queen, and continued | son, but with such an escort as might be required for effect- | 
their capital till the French revolution, when their castle was | ing the arrest, and yet excite 
burnt down, and the principality and all their property was | his purpose. 
confiscated. Leiningen, the Stamm-Schloss of the family, is a 
few miles distant, perched most picturesquely on the top of.a 
conical bill. The family possess no longer any property in | 





longer in the Palatinate. The French revolution was the ee aroen| of the wildest character, and seldom traversed by 
sponge which wiped them all out. Money is now the only | Europeans. How was such a journey tobe accom 
nobility, and perfect equality is dominant. Property is much | above all, to be accomplished without alarm ? 


no suspicion of his approach or | 


Such a problem was no easy one, nor was it facilitated by | 
the circumstance that Mr. Macnab himself was so ill at the | man has issued a pastoral, and the King of Prussia has struck a 
! i vy. " time as to be unable either to walk or ride. From Jummoo | 
the neighbourhood. No princely or noble families exist any | to Chineanee is a distance of 45 miles, through passes and over 
- } 
plished, and, | threatened by Irish mobs, and Scotland nas been shocked by 


trade, and to throw the great profits of American commerce 
into the hands of British shipowners. This was the idea of 
the merchants of Liverpool who subscribed their gold to build 
and equip the Alabama, and this is also the design of those 
other English merchants who are now subscribing to build the 
two English iron rams which may be destined to run into, 
burn and bombard our ports. By such unnatural and despi- 
cable means the merchant princes of England expect to build 
up their own fortunes and to bring down to the dust the glory, 
fame, progress and influence of the United States —. Yy 
Herald. 


ential siocadltabsi 
A WEEK IN EUROPE. 

An able London paper thus cleverly sums up the occurren 
ces of the week that closed on the 18th ult. 

The week has been full of unpleasantness. Cardinal Wise- 

coup d'état. The Emperor of the French has revised his Min- 


istry with an apparent bias to Rome, and Mr. Chase has pub- 
lished a most disheartening account. Birkenhead has been 


sarge (P ~ ne ? After a brief} an awful railway collision. General Butler has issued an 
divided. The owners of vineyards are the people of the greatest | consultation—for time pressed, and the loss of a 


n hour might 
influence. | be fatal to the whole enterprise—the following scheme was ar- 

Within half a mile from Dirkheim are the magnificent ruins | ranged and adapted vA. Tehsilder, or revenue agent of the 
of the Benedictine conyent of Limburg, built of the red sand- | Maharajah’s, stationed a little beyond Chineanee, either was, 
stone of the country, which is as sound as on the day on which | or could very naturally be supposed to be, a defaulter in his 
it was taken from the quarry. Like the castle of Leiningen, | accounts, and the Maharajah, therefore, was to despatch a 
and many other places in the range of Haardt, the convent | trusty Secretary for the ostensible purpose of superseding 
wae perched on the flat top of a round conical hill. Thiscom-|him. That the Secretary proceeding on such an errand 
mon characteristic feature in the scenery of the Haardt is| should take an escort was but reasonable, and this pretext 
clearly due to the erosive action of the water of the great lake, | provided for a guard of fifty soldiers. Finally, as the new 
which must at one time have filled the whole plain, before the | agent might wish for his wife’s company at the scene of his 
Rhine had succeeded in bursting its wey to the ocean. duties, a litter was provided for the conveyance of the lady, 


land Sir George 


order compelling enemies to take oath that they are his friends, 
wis has revealed the existence of a partial 
split in the Cabinet. These are all symptoms of the “reac- 
tion,” as men have agreed to call the facilis descensus Averni; 
and the only set-offs of importance are the establishment of 
trial by jury in Russia, the discovery of a few millions of well- 
watered acres in Australia, the wrath of the South at the Pre- 
sident’s proclamation, and the proof, in a reception to Mr. 
Gladstone, that York is not yet quite sick with longing for an 
Archbishop. _ 


Paris papers ere full of comments on a new Ministerial 


Another very interesting object in the neighbourhood of 


Dirkheim is the Heidenmauer, a circular enclosure on the top | 


of a high mountain, over-looking the whole plain, formed of 
loose stones, 60 feet in breadth, 12 feet in height, and 14 mile 
in circumference. The ancient Germans were probably its 
constructors, and its uses were, it is thought, of a religious cha- 
racter. Cooper, the novelist, has made it and Limburg the sub- 
ject of one of his novels. Other objects of interest exist in the 
neighbourhood, but it would’ be ‘tedious to enumerate them. 
The scenery all over the Haardt range of mountains is se _pic- 
turesque and charming that the patient is seldom at a losshow 
to while away the time both with instruction and pleasure to 
himself. Dirkheim is not the only place in the Haardt where 
the grape cure is carried on. Both Neustadt and Gleisweiler, 


in the neighbourhood of Landau, are rivals. The latter of 
these two places is beautifully situated high up in the face of 


the mountains, and combines a hydropathic establishment with 
the grape cure. Persons who cannot find accommodation at 
Dirkheim are in the habit of going to either of these places. 
The hotel Lowe at Neustadt, near the railway station, is very 
good, the cooking is excellent, and the wine faultless. 

ll tativeis 


A GOOD STORY WELL TOLD. 


Among the curiosities formerly to be seen in the old East 
India House was a magnificent saddle, covered with crimson 
velvet and lavishly decorated with caparisons of gold. It was 
a wonderful thing to look at, but the story which it recorded 
was more wonderful still. That saddle was the trophy and 
memorial of an event which, forty years afterwards, was fol- 
lowed by the massacre at Cawnpore and the most terrible 
scenes of the great Bengal mutinies. The very exploit wiich 
we shall presently relate springs out of the same transactions, 
and, as Nana Sahib has still to be captured, this is not the last | 
time, we trust, that the tale will be brought before the public. | 
The object in question was the State saddle of the Peishwa, or 
Prime Minister of the great Mahratta Confederacy, taken by 
us at the battle of Ashti in 1818, by which victory the Mahratta 
power was overthrown and the Peishwa himself made a pen- 
sioner of the British Government. His pension, however, was 
large, and his position, except that he was under restraint, 
by no means a bad one. He survived as a kind of State 
prisoner in Hindostan for many years, and, being childless, 
exercised the Hindoo privilege of adopting sons. 

The children of his adoption were three in number—Nana 
Sahib, Bala Rao, and a third, who died, but who left a son 








living in luxurious opulence, conceived themselves aggrieved | the Alabama, two hundred and ninety English merchants will 
by the proceedings of our Government in the ex-Peishwa’s | be found ready to subscribe for another war steamer to be pre- 

i sented to the rebels, and in a short time the ocean may be 
swarming with these British pirates sailing under false colours. 
Bala Rao superintended the massacres in person; Rao Sahib,| American shipping will thus be destroyed by the British, while 
| we dare not retaliate upon British shipping. We repeat, it is 
a question whether we are not losing more by this destructive 
peace with England, than we should lose by an open war.— 


affairs, and the atrocities at Cawnpore, near which city they 
resided, were executed upder their direction. Nana Sabib and 


it is said, remained at Bithoor, the family residence, in charge 
of the mansion; but more than one cold-blooded murder was 
perpetrated by his orders, and a body of fugitives from Futty- | 

hur, intercepted by his troops, were forwarded by him to! 

‘awnpore to share the fate of the other victims. After the 
restoration of our ascendancy it was, of course, the anxious de- 
sire of Government to capture these three assassins, and to 
many persons it has probably appeared strange that, with the | 
whole of India in our hands, and all the resources of a well-or- 
ganized administration at our command, we should hitherto 
have failed in the attempt. The fact, however, that an Irish 
murderer is still defying justice at home, and eluding all the 
efforts of a trained constabulary to arrest him, may serve to 
render the escape of the Bithoor tamily somewhat less extra- 
ordinary. Nana Sahib and Bala Rao, if they still live, are pro- 
bably beyond the frontiers of our territory, either in Nepaul or 
on the other side of the Himalayas. Rao Sahib might have 
been supposed, till the other day, to be in the company of his 
uncles; but he at last was delivered into our hands, and by 
the intelligence and energy of an Indian officer has been con- 
signed, after a series of extraordinary adventures, to the gallows 
he so well deserved. 

It appears that after escaping from the advance of our 
troops he joined Tantia Topee, the partisan who so lon, 
eluded our flying columns, and was only taken and han 
after two years’ flight. After the dispersion of that chief's 
band he wandered about India in disguise, settling sometimes 
at one place of pilgrimage and sometimes at another, till at 
length, about a year ago, he took up his abode at Chineanee, | 
a small district in the territory of Jummoo, lying between the | 
northern frontier of the Punjab and the rugged hills of Cash- 





mere. In this remote and secluded spot he remained for | a mean and despicable spirit of revenge, employing their jour-| my 


j and this character and conveyance Mr. Macnabb appropriated ——- ane fo <arcnsonee ee eh gh eae. ah ye << - 
|to himself. He next took the precaution of sending his own pon gl Suechek Minister of ses Withee Proddeet ¢" 
wae she aa io ee ovheb pd — en believed to hold anti-Italian views, and the selection is ac- 
tion, and that his name might not by any chance be connected cepted as procf thet Rome will not be restored to Italy. Ls 
with, the. exnaditien to. Ubinesess. Thien. done. the. tails France is of course delighted, and the reactionaries throughout 
party pote a the Secretary at the head of his soldiers Europe hail the event as a sign that the Emperor has deter- 
land the British officer ‘representing the Secretary’s wife in mined at last to uphold the temporal power. All kinds of 
| the closed litter. The road lay across"the most terrible rocks | ours are afloat ; M. Fould is to resign and M. de Persigny; 
| and solitudes, and was so painiully difficult that half-a-mile an a mr —— pte gw - —— 
| hour was as much as could be done. Ninety hours of fatigue a 4 aa + , “ 
| 4 a : ‘hi carried out. All these tales may be true except the last, 
| and peril hardly sufficed to bring the party to Chineanee, when hich would lavol? tavaios of Viale and 6 i s 

| the original informer, who had been taken into the expedition, | Pg : aie. a a a =. ae 7 oe Ps ee ee 
| was sent forward, accompanied by a trusty messenger to see wont ame od bis chic? be na ns Pi le comene Seehie, wea 4o 
if the prize was still safe. The messenger presently returned . a mgr yes, ae 
with the intelligence that the informer ‘had found Rao Sahib, Thouvenel, and ow who believes him mag | towards 
and had taken a seat by his side. The soldiers therefore the bey forgets his antecedents, his decrees, and his few 
marche on, and presently a cry of success roused Mr. Mac- | P¢Tsona! Ivars. oe 





nabb from his litter, to the astonishment not only of the vill- 


In Southampton, on Wednesday, Lord Palmerston was more 


agers, but of the troops themselves, who had been kept in per- than usually cautious and self-denying. In Newcastle, last 
fect ignorance of his presence. Rao Sahib could offer no re- | Week, Mr. Gladstone had emphatically called the Confederate 
sistance and make but little defence. He confessed at once, | States a “nation.” In Hereford, on Tuesday, Sir G. ©. Lewis 
surrendered himself with about £4,000 worth of jewels, which | had as emphatically denied that they had yet properly estab- 


2ist of August at the scene of his crimes. 


| he still retained, and, after being duly tried, was hanged on the lished their independence, and even ventured to state that we 


should not be justified in recognizing it, unless either the North 


The story, our readers will acknowledge, is a remarkable | had previously acknowledged it, or the force of its assailing 
one. The public at home will be interested in an exploit | power had been exhausted. Lord Palmerston spoke twice at 


which recals some of the most romantic achievements of the old 


Southampton, and uttered not a word on the great subject, 


Indian service, and the public in India will be impressed, we | even though Lord Hardwicke provoked a declaration by ex- 
trust, with the conviction which such a feat is well calculated | plaining that in drinking the health of the Ministers he did 
to carry—that treason and blood-guiltiness, though they may |20t wish their political health or anything but the shortest 
succeed for a season, will surely meet with retribution in the | possible life for them, though he. did approve most heartily of 


end.— Times, Oct. 17. 
re ee ane 


THE DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent dictum concerning 
the Confederate States. Lord Palmerston was not to be 
pumped, and merely replied that his noble friend need not be 
haunted by any morbid scruples as to the toast he had drunk, 
since “ country air, rural sports, plenty of exercise, the absence 


The pirate steamer Alabama, which is committing such ra-| ot care, and the relief from labour,” were the great secrets of 
vages upon our commerce, is a British ship, built with British | good health, and quite inconsistent with official life. He con- 
money, armed with British guns, and equipped and fitted out | trived to tantalize Lord Hardwicke by referring casually to 


by British workmen. Her owners have resorted to the sub-| the principles of the administration “to which +: noble 
terfuge of putting her under command of a Southern naval | friend belonged, and which may succeed us ;” but he 


com- 


officer and nominally presenting her to the Confederate Go- | mitted no error by which that succession could be accelerated. 
vernment. But she is essentially a British vessel, and is sent | Mr. Gladstone and Sir George Lewis, like positive and nega- 
out by the Liverpool merchants to prey upon American com- tive quantities, have neutralized each other, while the great 
merce. To all this we have to submit, because our Govern-| oracle disburses only compliments, pleasantries, and the old- 
named Pandoo Rao, or Rao Sahib. All this family, though | ments are nominally at peace. Encouraged by the success of | world wisdom. — 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The hostility of the government of Great Britain to the free- 
dom of the people of America has never been more clearly ex- 
emplified than in the recent destruction of our commerce on 
the high seas by piratical vessels built, armed, equipped and | tion.” 
manned in the ports of England. Of the positive and im- 
placable enmity of England to this country we certainly -have 
n the contrary, when everybody else 
seemed willing to sing the song of harmony and of universal 
brotherhood between the two nations, we have always pierced 


never had a doubt. 


The Prussian struggle has ended, for the moment, in a vic- 
tory of the Sovereign. The reductions voted by the Lower 
House were referred to the Upper, which, after rejecting them, 
voted the budget proposed by the King. As they have no 
such power, the Lower House, on 13th October, voted by 237 
to 8, that “ the resolution of the Chamber of Lords was null 
and without value, and the Royal Government could not drive 
any right therefrom.” Atthree o'clock, therefore, the Premier 
read a message from the King, closing the session, and affirm- 
ing that, as his Majesty could not give up the reform of the 
army, and the Lords had rejected the Commons’ budget, the 
King was “under the necessity of conducting public affairs 
without recognizing the conditions impesed by the Constitu- 
The Government hoped for an “ ultimate” sanction by 
the Diet. The last words are held all over the Continent to 
imply a threat that the King intends to appeal to universal suf- 
frage. That device, however, would be as unacceptable tothe 
aristocratic faction as the present franchise, which is al- 
ready exceedingly wide, though exercised through a double 


the thin skin of hypocritical disguise and shown that England | election. 


is, as she has always been, the sure and bitter foe of America. 


The reasons for this undying hatred are obvious. The flag of 
America has borne down the standard of pny in many a 
our inalienable 


bloody battle on land and sea. In support oi 


Re 
THE “ LAURETTA” AND THE “ ALABAMA.” 
New York, November 5. 


rights we have defied and conquered all the hosts of that giant Mr. H. J. Berden: 


empire, making her “red cross banner” to go down in blood 


Dear Sir :—I take this opportunity, as you were part owner 


and dust before the unconquered flag of the young republic. | of the cargo lately destroyed on board of the barque Lauretta 


But this is not all. We have initia 


a system of government | under my command, to say that I sailed from this harbour on 


so free and so grand that every other form invented by man | Saturday, October 25th. womens, ware of note occurred 


sinks into insignificance before it. We have destroyed the | until Tuesday, October 28th, at 7 


A.M. On that day made 


usurpations of kings, lords and nobles, and substituted an order | @ sail standing across my bow; at 9 o'clock made her out to 


| of things in which freedom and intelligence stand in the place 


of the corner stone. 


be a steamer under sail. When about one mile distant she ran 
up the English flag, when I hoisted the American ensign. She 


These plain facts, and a hundred more that might be stated, | then hoisted the Confederate flag and fired a gun across my 
are naturally distasteful, if not altogether repugnant, to the | bow, when I immediately hove to, when the steamer sent a 





British Government and people. Hence we find them, with 


boat on board and I was ordered on board the steamer with 
papers. After reaching the steamer I was conducted into 


twelve months unnoticed and unknewn, till he was one day | nals, their statesmen, their shipyards, mechanics, intelligence the cabin of the Alabama. 


recognized by a Hindoo pilgrim, with whom he had formerly | and gold to maim and cripple, if not destroy, a friendly and a 


had some cause of quarrel. The pilgrim immediately betook | 
himself to Sealkote, the nearest station in the Punjab, and 
communicated the intelligence to Mr. Macnabb, Acting Deputy 
Commissioner in the Punjab. That gentleman took his mea- | 
sures without an hour's delay. First arming himself with a | 


Captain Semmes examined my papers and said that my 


kindred people. Not content with supplying the rebel govern- | vessel was a prize. To my bill of lading (for 995 bbls. flour, 


ment with arms, ammunition, clothing, medicines, and every- 


295 boxes herring, and 3,000 staves,) was attached the English 


thing necessary for the active prosecution of the war, they | consul’s certificate certifying that it was English property. 
ee consented, and are still consenting, to thearming ot swiit | Captain Semmes said it would do no good, for he believed it 


steamers to traverse the seas in every direction to plunder, 


to be the enemy’s property. The Italian certificate for the 


letter from the Lieutenant-Governor to the Maharajah of Jum-| burn and ruin American comenante, The clear intention - are Sock, we slightly pow soe oes cane tt ane 
i tinge is i ; ajl confidence in the safety and security o ut you (Berden), an me whe 0 
moo, in order to meet the con ncy ot any reluctance or | this is to destroy ajl con’ y. aagubaraet,t sae sien T ocanend ian to th Gener, 


timidity on the part of that Prince, he started for Jummoo in 


American merchant ships, to injure and juce our carrying 
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but he said you were a curious British subject to be doing bu- 
siness in New York. I was then ordered on board my vessel 
to get some clothes, when they took such articles as they 
wanted, after which they set the Lauretta on fire and consumed 
both vessel and cargo. On the 29th ultimo, we were released 
en parole and arrived here this morning from Boston, where 
I, and my crew, arrived on Sunday last. 
M. M. WELLs. 


Respectfully, yours, 

PROFESSOR JNO. W. 8. HOWS ~ 
Respectfully announces his 

Annual Course of Public Readings, 
At DODWORTH’'S HALL, Broadway, on the Evening of Fripay, 
Nov. 14, and the two following Fridays. To commence at a quar- 
ter before 8 o'clock precisely. 
Tickets 50 cents. 

Course Tickets, one dollar each. Admitting a Lady and Gentle- 
man, one dollar and half. May be obtained, with Programme of 
course, at D. Appicten & Co., Rushton’s, 10 Astor House; Mr. 


Hows, 5 Cottage Place, and at the Door on the night of the First 
Reading. 








ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 

HE REGULAR PREPARATORY MEETING OF SAINT 
Anprew’s Society or tue State or New York, for the 
election of Officers, &c., will take place at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 

on Thursday evening next, the 13th inst., at 74¢ o'clock. 

ROBT. DINWIDDIE, Secretary. 
Diep—At Eastbourne, Sussex, England, on Friday the 3d of Oc- 
oaes, Tuomas Dixon, Esq., of New York, in the Tist year of 
Ss age. 
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YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1862. 
The Latest European News. 

Again, at the moment of writing, our advices from Liver- 
pool are twenty days old, the mails of the 18th ult. being the 
most recent at hand. They however brought us a whole 
week's budget, the contents of which possessed rather more 
than usual interest, though the able summary that is copied 
above renders much comment needless. 

Last week, we thought it right to protest against the attach- 
ment of any special importance to Mr. Gladstone's speech at 
Newcastle. Events have justified that view. Sir G. C. 
Lewis, the War Minister, at an agricultural public dinner at 
Hereford, has pronounced an opinion diametrically opposed 
to that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, being without 
doubt prompted thereto by Lord Palmerston who is discreetly 
silent himself on the subject of recognition, while lively 
enough on other themes. That matter then remains in statu 
quo ; and there is none other recorded, pertaining to local 
affairs, which rises into political significance. The leniency 
of the authorities in dealing with the turbulent Irish papists 
in Hyde Park has had a bad effect at Birkenhead, and may 
lead to more serious riots; but the time has not come when a 
faction is able to tamper with our right of free speech and dis- 
cussion, This is certain, happen what may. 








Continental mov ts and changes have almost engrossed 
the public mind ; and well they may. The antagonism long 
simmering between the Prussian Crown and People has culmi- 
nated in what may be termed a kingly coup d'état; and 
Europe awaits the q The C being un- 
willing to vote money enough for the King’s military projects, 
his Majesty, in the coolest and most business-like manner, 
undertakes to dispense with any constitutional mode of proce- 
dure. It is a dangerous crisis, of his Majesty's own seeking, 
and may end in attempted revolution. Our good Queen's 
daughter, with her husband who is heir to the throne and 
thought to be tainted with liberalism, has avoided the coming 
storm, by undertaking a tour and a winter's residence in Italy 
and Sicily. Let us hope that the rash King may be better ad- 
vised, than to persist in a course so likely to prove disastrous 
to himself, though his indiscreet step has been so deliberately 
and formally taken that it is difficult to discern a way for 
retreat. 

No reader of the Albion can be surprised at the fresh proof 
of the Emperor Napoleon’s determination to keep his foot- 
hold in Italy, shown in the change at his Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The Italians will need all their patience. 








The “ Ala ” Again; Her Probable Fate. 

The impudence of certain American journalists keeps pace 
with the gullibility of a public that has entirely lost the habit 
of thinking for itself; and such papers as the N. Y. Herald, 
the Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin, and the Boston Transcript, 
persist in letting off scandalous libels touching British connec- 
tion with the Confederate st above-named. But on this 
point we need not repeat what we have heretofore written. 
Many of the charges, made by political knaves and believed by 
fools, are already dropping into forgetfulness, including the 
famous one—originated or magnified by the Evening Post— 
which attributed the assumed name of the ship, “ 290,” to the 
number of subscribing Liverpool merchants who had contri- 
buted to build and equip her, whereas this turned out to be 
simply the recorded number of the ship upon the builders’ 
books! So, too, all the published stuff about the use of tife 
British flag is scarcely worth renewed discussion—especially 
by ourselves who have so often protested in these columns, 
when the American flag was thought to convert a slaver into 
an ark of safety for scoundrels, that the bunting which a ves- 
sel illegally hoists is of no more moment than the colour 
wherewith her woodwork is painted. It is as plain as any- 
thing can be that is not established by documentary evidence, 
that this is exclusively a*Confederate enterprise, with no more 





responsibility attaching to our countrymen on the Mersey in 
regard to it, than should be visited upon manufacturers at 
Birmingham who may have sold muskets to the U. 8. govern- 
ment. When swords generally are beaten into plough-shares 
and spears into pruning-hooks, neutral tradesmen will perhaps 
abstain from supplying belligerents with materials of war. 
Awaiting that time, and seeing in print this week that a 


| schooner, owned in and sailing from this very port, has been 


caught in the act of running the Southern blockade—so that 
even patriotism is not always a guarantee against the prompt- 
ings of pelf—it may be presumed that the neutral’s propensity 
to vending his wares will continue to be exercised just so long 
as it is kept within the strict letter of the law. The howling 
on this point, which goes up around us, is unworthy of a 
powerful, and never would be acceptable to a reflecting people 
having any sense of their own dignity. 

It is not therefore for the purpose of entering another protest 
against our contemporaries who still deal in terrible nousense 
about “ British piracy,” that we devote another article to this 
scourer of the seas. It is only to pyt on record a new phase 
in her career and probable fate, which has been brought into 
light within a few days. Captain Semmes, it seems—not con- 
tent with confounding neutral’s property with enemy’s, when 
he found the two loaded together in one hold, and gave them 
simultaneously to the flames—has taken upon himself to burn 
whole cargoes not belonging to his foe, and hzs thus com- 
mitted acts indisputably piratical. In the last batch of vessels 
which he confiscated and destroyed, there were two, the La- 
fayette and the Lauretta, in whose fate we have a national in- 
terest. Both were American, and bound to Europe. The 
former is said to have been loaded on British account; but we 
are not familiar with the circumstances, and prefer therefore 
to dwell upon the very flagrant case of the latter, concerning 
which we are well informed. This barque Lawretta, then, 
sailed hence on the 25th ult., bound to Madeira and Messina. 
A portion of her cargo was shipped for the latter port, and 
protected by the requisite certificate, under the hand and seal 
of the Italian Consul, to the effect that it was exclusively Ital- 
ian property. With this, and comp!eting the entire freight, 
was a shipment for Madeira, of flour, herrings, and staves, 
made here by Mr. H. J. Burden, unquestionably and to our 
own personal knowledge, a British subject, and consigned also 
to a countryman of his at that island. The customary and for- 
mal document, duly signed and sealed by Mr. Archibald, at- 
tested of course to this fact. In short, the Lauretta was laden 
with a cargo strictly neutral, and certified so to be. But she 
was not destined to deliver it according to bills of lading. On 
the third day out, when less that 100 miles from Nantucket, 
she fell in with the Alabama, and Captain Wells was ordered 
by Captain Semmes to bring his papers on board. This dar- 
ing but unwise seaman held thereupon a summary court of 
enquiry. Treating with the most profound contempt the seal 
and substance of certain Portuguese dispatches, addressed 
to the national authorities at Madeira, and scarcely heed- 
ing the I[talian Consular certificate, he paused for a mo- 
ment over those with whose symbol he was more familiar; 
then asked a few foolish questions as to the personality 
of Mr. Burden, which Captain Wells was not in position 
to answer; and then consummated his atrocious conduct, 
and capped the climax of insult, by coolly destroying all this 
neutral property. We need not stop to narrate the personal 
ill-treatment experienced by those Northern Americans who 
fell into this Southern Captain’s hands, nor the particulars of 
their subsequent release. We will only say on this point that 
his behaviour showed him to be devoid of humanity ; in assum- 
ing a gratuitously hostile attitude towards foreign governments 
he proved himself devoid of sense. 

We make room elsewhere for the brief statement of the 
Captain of the Lawretta, because important results may ensue. 
Some steps have indeed already been taken. Mr. Burden has 
naturally called upon H.B.M. Consul, to complain that his 
official protection has been outrageously set at nought; and Mr. 
Archibald, just as naturally, has done what any British Consul 
would do under the circumstances—he has communicated 
with the British Admiral at Halifax, tantamount, we take it, 
to general orders being issued to her Majesty’s ships on the 
North American and West Indian station, that this insolent 
rover who sets neutral rights at defiance shall, if fallen in 
with, be captured and carried into a British port. In fact, 
under the flagrancy of the case, we think it more probable 
that Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne will detach a vessel or 
two from his squadron on this especial service. We trust the 
errand will be successful, and that the Alabama may be 
carried into Bermuda under escort. Such a vindication of 
the rights of neutrality, such a movement for the protection of 
lawful commerce, would moreover form a pleasant contrast 
with the provocative promenade through the Indian seas, 
lately made by an American Admiral who shall be nameless. 
It is obvious that summary must be adopted, since 
there can be no official reclamation made upon the Southern 
Confederacy. 

For the benefit of those journalists who are incessantly re- 
proaching Great Britain for her “one-sided neutrality,” we 
may add that Mr. Archibald telegraphed to the Admiral at 
Halifax on this grave matter, immediately upon the facts being 
made public, and consequently before any complaint was 
made to him ; also that the Alabama is already liable to seizure 
in any British port, for having violated the revenue laws in 
the manner of her escape from Liverpool. 

In defence of the English seamen and stokers, doing duty 
on board this more than suspicious crait, we have little to say. 








Some of them however told Ca;tain Wells that they shipped 





at Liverpool for Nassau, N. P., with intention of running the 
Southern blockade. Who shall say that this was an unpar- 
conable crime? Jack is disposed to regard such attempts as 
rather commendable than otherwise—particularly when he 
receives double wages. As for their subsequent, and less repu- 
table, occupation, these poor creatures stated that they were 
partly driven into it by force, partly seduced by Capt. Semmes’s 
solemn assurance that an account was kept of the Union ves- 
sels destroyed, and that one half their value would be hereaf- 
ter divided among the ship’s company as prize-money! And 
out of this simple story, there are not a few writers engaged 
day by day in manufacturing an international offence ! 
North and South. 

” Cedant arma toga, let the soldiers pause while the electors 
vote, seems to have been the order of the week. Notwith- 
standing the prodigious number of the forces afoot on either 
side, we have literally no military events to chronicle, for 
we do not deem it prudent to set down all the brilliant skir- 
mishes and grand cavalry actions that figure almost daily in 
print. General McClellan on the one side, and General Lee 
on the otter, are executing a series of manceuvres in the moun- 
tainous region of Northern Virginia, which are difficult for the 
uninitiated to comprehend, and are so far barren of results.— 
The death of General Mitchell, U.S., at Hilton Head, 8.C.,is an- 
nounced. He was much esteemed and is greatly regretted. 
He lost his life from disease, either yellow fever, or local ma- 
laria. To his emancipation propensities we alluded last week, 
in a strain of pleasantry that now appears ill-timed. Yet fana- 
tics may well pause over recent accounts from St. Vincent, 
which show a terribly riotous disposition on the part of the 
free negroes. The white man’s strong arm, with the aid of 
troops and a man-of-war from Trinidad, fortunately prevented 
the success of the rioters, whose designs are described as 
bloody in the extreme.—The blockading squadrons have been 
unusually successful in snapping up English prizes, a more 
pleasant and profitable occupation than roving the ocean in 
search of the Alabama. 

There have been rumours at intervals during the week, as 
to a pressure put upon the U. 8. Government at Washington 
by the French Minister. The “difficulties” in question are 
said to have had their origin in some of General Butler’s 
severe dealings at New Orleans with French residents. These 
are magnified of course by rumour. Meantime the presence 
of the French Admiral Reynaud at that port lends apparent 
importance to all that happens. One thing only is sure; if a 
French fleet took up an avowedly hostile position at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, there would not be the tenth part 
of the excitement that occurs, when some individual M. P. 
makes a speech in England that leans towards the Southern 
cause. 

The Elections took place in due form on Tuesday last, and 
we do not perceive that the sky has fallen because Horatio 
Seymour is elected Governor of the State of New York, and 
the Opposition has been successful to a degree scarcely antici- 
pated. We did not think last week that the issues of the great 
civil war were immediately involved; neither do we think so 
now. The main result will probably be perceptible in in- 
creased caution on the part of the Government, as to the abridg- 
ment of personal liberty, so highly commended by its partisans. 
That game, we trust, is blocked.— We have nothing to add, save 
that the history of journalism can scarcely parallel the scan- 
dalous gyrations of the Abolition press, since the fortune of 
the polls declared against them. Up to Tuesday morning 
last, every man who voted for Seymour was an ally of the 
“rebels” and an unmitigated traitor. Now the President is 
warned to be more prompt in carrying out the war, even by 
the “ patriotic impulses” of those who elected Mr. Seymour ! 
There is only one point that the whirligigs stick to; and you 
may guess what that is. Laughed out. of its canard touching 
the name “290,” the Post holds on to its preposterous charge 
against “the merchants of Liverpool,” that they subscribed 
to equip the Alabama. 


A Wrong Redressed ; Mr. Seward on Newspapers. 

It is with no slight satisfaction that we record the settle- 
ment of one little difficulty among the many that are troubling 
our international repose. It may be remembered that, some 
months ago, the U. 8. gun-boat Adirondack chased the British 
merchant vessel Herald, on which suspicion had fallen, 
when the latter was close in with the island of New Provi- 
dence—in short, in British waters. Without tracing the 
cause of complaint, or a reply, through the various depart- 
ments—the Colonial, the Foreign, the Naval, and the State— 
we are glad, we say, to find in a Nassau paper an official com- 
munication from Mr. Seward, regretting the occurrence, and 
making the needful amende. So closes the case of the Herald. 

But, inasmuch as it is through Mr. Seward that all diplo- 
matic business is transacted, we cannot refrain from scrutinis- 
ing his manner herein, so that if possible a glimpse of that 
animus may be detected which his admirers have clothed with 
“amazing flexibility.”. Now this letter to Mr. Welles, U. S. 
Secretary of the Navy, commences thus: “ Current newspaper 
reports, which, of course, may not be altogether reliable, give 
some reason for believing, &c.” There was no doubt as to 
the fact; this was simply Mr. Seward’s way of admitting 1t— 
a way not over flattering to the press. Si sic omnia, if the 


American Secretary of State thus always estimated the source 
of half the existing troubles of the world, his reputation for 
wisdom might gain. But it is not so. He took the very op- 
posite course on the 22nd of September last, in his despatch 
addressed to gll American representatives abroad, and ac 
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companying the President’s emancipation edict of that PAusic 

date. The despatch we did not copy, because we y 

deemed it altogether unimportant; and we only al- The latest novelty at the German Opera—which still continues 

lude to it to-day, as affording an offset to Mr. Seward’s sneer pre monopolize a large portion of public attertion—is Adam's 

at the press, in his Adiro a nil Beall eanittnentence Postillion of Lonjumeau,” brought out in very creditable fashion, 
” an ¥e hye ndac * h P ‘| on Friday of last week, and repeated several times since. Twenty 

He is, in this secon case, impressing upon those whom he | years ago, when the répertoire of English opera was limited to the 

addresses, more suo, the certainty that the South is rapidly verg- | 


a . . 5” | “‘ Mountain Sylph” and the “Siege of Rochelle,” this same work 
ing towards its last gasp, and he points out to them how they | was a great favourite with managers and the public. It was, as a 


“ will easily perceive” the truth of his asseverations. “Con-| matter of course, played at the Park Theatre ;—everything that 
sult the newspapers,” says Mr. Seward ; that’s the way to ar-| ever was written has been played there. Since that memorable 


Taste may object, but not conventional morality. The only swr- 
prising feature in the success of the piece is that thinkers, of intel, 
ligence and liberality, should mistake it fora reformatory influence. 
Itis nothing of the kind. It simply embodies a series of striking 
situations—some of them romantic and some pathetic—which, if 
not altogether fictitious in themselves, are devised and managed 
with a view to excite compassion for conduct that is weak and fool- 
ish. The sympathetic fountains gush, and all is dewy. Hectic senti- 
ment is delighted, without knowing why, and philanthropy, mur- 
muring about the progressive tendencies of an enlightened age, 


rive at a certainty. So then, on the 14th of August, the press 


F . ‘oes home to its congenial milk and water. This is the tri 
epoch it has lain perdu. The merit of dragging it once more tothe . aed — tee gr 


, of trash. To say that the play deals boldly with a great religious 
was “of course not altogether reliable ;” five weeks later, and | surface belongs to Mr. Anschutz ; and, as the opera is really good | ang social question, or that it teaches hope for the outcast, is 
it might be putin the witness-box. We marvel how the Edi- | and its manner of production creditable, we are glad to record that 


tors, who befriend Mr. Seward, relish this blowing hot and | experiment has been a complete success. It happens rather 


sheer nonsense. [ts moral is all the other way. There is occas- 


atin reacts that th imeinal rile to 9 ; sior for an idea, but the idea is wanting. When the curtain falls 
. . ~ . . “ ortuna , to be sure, tha si s fo > 
cold upon their profession. Yet possibly it may be this very | “v . ee See nr ween eae 


looseness that endears him to the Herald, which vouchsafes to | 


him just now an august protection, that 1s teo often an ominous 
sigu. Very few public men survive the Herald's patronage. 
. 





Advice Gratefully Acknowledged. 

We have to thank the Boston Hoening Transcript for a sug- 
gestion. Declaring that London is “ made hideous” by the 
Garibaldian riots in Hyde Park, it calls our attention thereto, 
and recommends us to devote ourselves to “ the amelioration 
of affuirs in our own country across the water,” in place of ut- 


ve o . j ay . ripe 

that an immense feal of allowance has to be made for Mr. Quint, at Keane came <— ne ane A 
who ina lengthy musical entertainment is not always entertaining. | gar, picture has been displayed and withdrawn. A serious -_ 
There are incidental passages too of a romantic character, which | ject has been trifled with. It is possible that your sensibilities 
rather aggravate his offences. In the first act it will be remem- | have been affected; but your reason has simply been perplexed. 
bered he has to sing eremenss conceraing himeelf y—4 very pretty | This is the triumph of sensation. Wherefore then, this impotent 
thing, but requiring much elasticity of voice and neatness of ex- tampering with profound ethical and social problems? If tears 
pression. Herr Quint was labouring under a cold, and when he | just pe drawn—and dollars too—are there not other situations of 
came to some of the bound intervals and had to gurgle two or three pathos, other deplorable heroines? Surely Belvidera may still la- 
notes (one of them high) to a single syllable, it really would have | ment her lap-dog, and Laura Matilda weep, ne mpathy. The truth 
been merciful if some one had patted him on the back, and so re-| ig this painful theme is wholly unfitted for dramatic illustration. 
lieved the apprehensions of the audience. Effort is always re- Treated falsely, it may be made the means of a sympathetic swin- 
| spectable, and a man who tries to do his best is seldom ridiculous. 





| : 7 dle, while it never can be treated truly, save in the se-ious pages 
tering “secession tirades.” Mildly repudiating the last of | But although Quint had tried to do his best and people were thank- 


these hints, but not pausing to bother sensible readers with an | oe when he had finished, yet the plot would not permit him to re- 


elaborate refutation of the implied charge, we take in good 
part the counsel administered. More than this, we promise our 
disturbed contemporary an amendment for the future. We 
will not fail to give time and thought and ample space in our 
columns to this subject of civil war within our borders, just so 
soon as it assumes the requisite proportions. What intelli- 
gence the Scotia may bring we cannot foresee. At present we 


of social science, or the solemn spirit of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It involves the spectacle of sin, not merely against tem- 
poral conventions, but against the soul itself; and whoso would 
study it, must grope—a perilous pathway—amid the awful phan- 
—_ . 3 toms of desperate passion, and grow familiar with the ruined intel- 
| insists on engaging him for the capital of great artists. This is | tect and the broken heart. The strongest nature may well shrink 
|too much. It becomes necessary to laugh or perish im the at-| 444 shudder at the contemplation of those terrible emotional 
tempt; not at Mr. Quint but with him, for that gentleman is far struggles of which the soul itself is the stupendous theatre, Even 
too sensible not to feel the sarcasm of such an incident. There is | yjotoy Hugo, in his great plea for “ The Wretched,” treats but dimly 
| a scene in “Stradella,” where the tenor is similarly exposed. A 


| tire with .the meritorious expedition of mediocrity. A horrible 
demonstration awaited him. The director of the Grand Opera of 
| Paris overhears the gurgler, insanely expresses his admiration, and | 


| these interior aspects of human experience. The play in question 
have not heard of the United Kingdom beiag rent into two | couple of rufiians are hired to assassinate the hero. Just as they 


divisions, of armed men by hundreds of thousands drenching | *° about to fulfil their sanguinary task, Stradella sings the well 
the land with blood, of gold being at thirty per cent. premium, | *2°W® ria, and they drop on their knees and pray—being fascl- 


of martial law being systematically ordained in the peaceful 
marts of commerce, of writs of habeas corpus being perma- 


nently suspended, of the right of free speech and free pens | they are not at all ext 


being threatened amid the applause of those most interested | 
in preserving it, of a national policy shaped by fanaticism, 
and of sundry other peculiarities which it were needless to re- 
capitulate at the moment. We fear the Transcript in its inno- 
cence interpreted literally a very sprightly article on the 


" . 3 soa 3 least studious and intelligent, and does not present that oppressed 
1 k ti - 
Guelphs and Ghitbellines of Hyde Park, copied into our co | Genenedl enpedt, whit Be es Men natin catia all ens 


lumns of last week. Conflicts between English fists and Irish 
sprigs of shillelagh may lead from bad to worse; but Hyde 
Park is not destined to become an Antietam, seeing that the 
police will hereafter keep the ground clear, in the event of 
hostilities being threatened. 


Train ; Clay; Beecher. 

Since we last wrote, Messrs. Train and Clay have been mu- 
tually exhibiting each other, and Mr. Hgnry Ward Beecher 
(who will nevermore be called “ Reverend” in these columns) 
has been exhibiting himself. On Friday evening of last week, 
Mr. Clay—we mean Major General Cassius M. Clay—enacted 
the part of Barnum to Mr. Train’s “ What is it?” before an 
amused audience at the Academy of Music; and on Monday, 
at the Cooper Institute, the pair had a grand sparring-match, 
the one in white gloves, the other in black, time being regu- 
larly called after rounds lasting half-an-hour. In plair words, 
the two spouters debated the Emancipation doctrines of the 
day, Mr. Train arguing for the defeat of the South and the main- 
tenance of slavery, Mr. Clay for negro freedom to be achieved 
through the same process. The twain therefore have no com- 





does not treat them at all. It is unlike the original beok, and bet- 
ter—for that is utterly chaotic and contemptible ; bat its false 
and feeble efforts start from nothing and end nowhere. For 
obvious reasons I do not, at this late day, undertake an elaborate 
analysis of its method and construction. That it will last long, 
and recur often, there is very little doubt; for folly, and igno- 
rance, and vulgarity, are weeds that thrive in the social soil. This 
general judgment, therefore, recorded in specific language, may 
preclude the necessity for further reference to a disagreeable sub. 
ject. Let nothing here set down, however, be interpreted as 
reflecting discredit upon Matilda Heron. Doubtless that lady be- 
lieves that she is doing a good work, and, certainly, she imperso- 
nates Camille with exceeding truthfulness and power. The best o¢ 
Millais’ pictures has not more fidelity of detail than that hic 
Lotti—also a ber of this At delineation of character. The play will be repeated, on Sunliey 
We shall only refer to one other singer, Madame Rotter, a viva- evening, at Niblo’s Garden ; and I can only hope that those whose 
cious little lady who does every thing well, but occasionally over- tender natures are likely to melt at the ptivé spectacle, will 
steps the mark. Her voice is in no way remarkable, but her | 4. fortified with agreeable handkerchiefs and volatile salts. 
style is open and assuring. It is in fact a trifle too open, leading | Tye grat snow of the season is falling as I write these words. 
toa powerful kind of singing which might be stigmatized with Pale, cold, restless, homeless, it flutters down to death on the 
another word. In the “Postillion,” she secmed to be carried | peak November wind, and is trodden beneath the heedless feet of 
away by her spirits, and exaggerated all the untutored notes of | men Fit type of those poor creatures whose lives are wasted in 
her voice in a way which was sometimes deafening. But the per-| game and sorrow, for whose redemption all noble natures long 
formance as a whole was good. with ardent longing, for whose salvation the best intellect of the 
What remains to be said is entirely complimentary to Mr. world is labouring with honest zeal and silent devotion, but for 
Anschutz. The orchestra and chorus were alike admirable, and whom this play of “Camille”—notwithstanding its specious pre- 
— their various duties with a nice balance of vigour and tences—has neither justice, nor sympathy, nor hope. 
elicacy. 


ME , 
The event of the coming week is the opening of the Italian RCUTIO. 
opera, under the direction of Mr. J. Grau. The season promises Facts any HFancies 


to be of greater dnration than usual under this gentleman’s aus- 
pices, and will be distinguished by a good succession of new ar-| Park Benjamin, we observe, is engaged to lecture at several 
places in Canada; and if we may judge by his popularity in 


nated and transfixed as it were by the skilled charm ofart. But 
how different where the skill is wanting, when the charm is nut 
apparent, and the art isnowhere! Under such circumstances (and 
nary) would it not be in keeping for the 
assassins to pick up the eapons and instantly hack the offend- 
ing tenor to picces? Let us however be just to Herr Quint. He 
acts the part with spirit, and if he would only leave off “ bringing 
out his voice” (which no one wants to Lave come out) would be as 

table as he is available in a large number of parts. He is at 














tists. Madame Guerrabella, an American prima donna of European 
renown, will make her début on the opening night, playing Vio-| the U.S., he should gain favour with our Canadian friends. 
letta in Verdi's “ Trovatore.” He has, besides, some claim to our countrymen’s regard, hav- 

ing been born in a British Colony and being the son of an 











mon ground to stand upon, save intensest hatred of England, 
wherein the one made a simpleton of himself, an¢ the other 
a bankrupt. A statue thus moulded, with head of brass and 
feet of clay, is not destined, we think, to be worshipped long 
or earnestly, even among a people addicted to idols. 


The pastor—Heaven have mercy on the sheep!—of Ply- | golden reward. 


mouth Church, Brooklyn, would be the most amusing of the 
three, being gifted with most intelligence, and using his crock 


English woman. —A Hong Kong paper states that the 
Drania. Chinese government has removed the restriction upon its sub- 
; r _. |jects growing opium. Hence the importation from British 
In literature, no less than in life, there prevails a practice which |‘[ndia will cease, and our revenue will suffer severely. We 
may, perhaps, be correctly described as that of sympathetic swind- | confess, however, that we have ee thought our Eealings 
| ling. Its method is simple, its purpose practical. It aims to agi-|in this business nationally disgraceful. The Canadian 
| tate the emotions, and, under false pretences, to win the tribute aaa Ee oe Sicotte and —— none “s 
7 i ngland On the new ilway project, satied hence on Wed- 
2 oe Aaah es Whoa a iidsnines nesday, in the Australasian. —Lord Ivory is about to 
. ‘ th resign his seat as a Scottish Judge in the Court of Session. 
of Midas and of Mercury. Sordid and vain motives control them —The best thing in the latest Punch is a wood-cut, re- 
|altogether. Nor do they miss their recompense, such as it is. A | 








presenting the American perplexed and the Negro at ease, 


at will, as a harlequin’s wand ora despot’s sceptre, did not his reputation for sensibility is easily acquired. Tears may be crysta- 
habitual irreverence and occasional impiety shock those who | lized into currency. Wherefore not? The doctrine of humbug is 
are not under the influence of his spells. It is not therefore | tn oe ia decipi, — o a deci- 
as one of the jokes of the season that we call attention to the ur! Human nature is prone to the melting mood. The many- 


while the latter inquires of the former, “ Now den, Massa 
Jonathan, what you goin’ to do wid dis child? eh?” -- 
The Tallow tree is largely cultivated in India. Its seeds yield 
tallow and oil. It grows equally well in moist or sandy soils, 
on highlands or in valleys————The Boston Post says that 





| stringed harp—amazing to th lient Dr. Watts b 
opening paragraph of Mr. Beecher'’s discourse of Sunday night ; ee we nce ha Boca shies 


rather with honest indignation, and a hope that the press may 
unite in a protest against so grave an outrage on Christian pro- 
priety. “God,” said this man of unblushing assurance, “ isthe 
greatest democrat in the Universe!’ Such wordsfrom the pen 
of a Voltaire or a Paine might be expected ; from a pulpit ina 
Christian land, they should have filled the hearers with awe 
and disgust. Having tolerated this however, the audience 
which is represented as laughing and applauding, but never as 
hissing, may have complacently received a subsequent an- 


roperty to the amount of $150,000 has been lost in New York, 

its tenuity of tane—is very partial to twanging. “ He had his heart Ha coonans of the nck a of newspapers by the govern- 
a good deal broken in the course of his life,” says Thackeray, | ment. —At Liverpool, not long ago, a builder was sum- 
speaking of Laurence Sterne. That experience is not uncommon, | moned before the Police Court, for having infringed a local 
nor, apparently, unpleasant. Everywhere sround us—in letters | building Aa, by the erection of three houses in the most flimsy 
and in life—hearts, as flinty as the rock that Moses smote, gush | Manner. e was bound over in a heavy penalty, to raze the 
forth in pluvial showers, on far less provocation than the blow of | Douses and rebuild them substantially. An example worthy 
, of imitation in all large cities ————A frolicsome husband in 

the prophet’s rod. This is sweet and commendable. Also it mey Syracuse, a few nights since, hid under his bed, and when his 
be made profitable. Hail, therefore, watery Rousseaus, and lach-| wife unconscious of his concealment, came in, took her sud- 
rymose Niobes! Let us have tender hearts, and full purses! Let | gen] by the leg. She shrieked, fell senseless, and is now a 
friends of humanity flourish, and genial speculators thrive, even mn Fine American Bible Society issued, at the 








. 2 though civilization be murdered, and liberty trampled in the dust! | Bible House, in this city, during September last, 175,000 vo- 
nouncement that, “in going to Heaven, men went to true de- | 


mocracy,” though it fly in the face of Christ’s allusion to “ the 
least” and “the greatest” in his kingdom. They probably 
conceive of ballot-boxes and primary meetings thercia. In- 
deed the Times reporter has hit off with siagular, ifuniatended, 
felicity the effect of this style of preaching: “The dense} 
throng,” says he, “ dispersed, deeply impressed by a discourse 
all the more significant, from the fact”—you will never im- 
agine what is to follow—* that Mr. Beecher was until recently 
warmly in favour of Mr. Moses F. Odell.” Shades of the 
Apostles! what an impre:sion to car:y away from the House, 
of God! 


dices Charles Honeyman himself was never harder opon sin. | exhibit himself as an 





Let tears be drawn—and dollars likewise—though art be disgraced, lumes—mostly Testaments, for the use of the U.S. army. 
‘and truth perverted! In this spirit; I may venture to felicitate ite | Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse, Umpire, only ran fourth, for the 
admirers, on the continued prosperity of the play of Camille.” Cesarewitch stakes, * New market. They ill alets by J. 
; . . /Smith’s Hartington, Umpire was the favourite —-——The 

My good friend Artemus Ward would, very likely, call that re- | Hon. Joe] Parker, formerly Chief Justice of New Hampshire, 
mark a “sarkasm.” In truth, I do not like the play. Speaking and now a Law Professor at Harvard College, is very felicit- 
seriously, I should characterize it as a perfect specimen of the ous in the following remarks on “ political preachers:” “L 
sentimental swindle, and also a gross encroachment on the legiti- need hardly say that 1 respect and reverence the clergyman 
mate province of dramatic art. In purpose it is trivial, :n nature | Who gives evidence that he duly appreciates the high and holy 
it is narrow and bigoted, in construction it is weak and flimsy. | 24ture of his mission. And 1 do not deny to him the right, 
That moralists of the old school shotld condem it, simply exhibits °* the proper time and in the proper manner, of discussing 
~ . important political principles. But when aclergyman assumes 
their ignorance of its real character. Its teachings are in com- |g know more of constitutional law than those who baye spent 
picte harmony with the most commonplace opinions and preju-| their lives iu the investigation of its principles, Le is apt to 
unmitigated ass,"————-—Russiag jour: 
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-nals, giving an account of the works of restoration proceeding | tion? Let this, which I by no means admit, be for the time 


at Jerusalem, say that the engineers have laid bare founda-| granted; then I affirm that it is better, far better, that every 
tions which they ascribe to the time of Solomon. In| man, woman, and child in every rebel State should perish in 
the province of Genoa from 5,000 to 6,000 persons gain their | one wide-spread, bloody, and indiscriminate slaughter; better 
living, either by fishing, working, or selling coral. This craft | that the land should be a Sahara; be as when God destroyed 
produces a revenue of £80,000. Genoa exports its coral to| the Canaanites, or overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, than that 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, England, Madras, Aleppo, and | this rebellion should be successful.” 
Calcutta——-——— We observe in print a statement that the 
Obituary. 


young Comte de Paris is writing a history of the war in the| 
United States, from its commencement to the battles before | 
Richmond. —Among the new books announced for pub-| Sm ANpREw Lerru Hay, or Rannes.—This gallant gen- 
lication, in London, this season, we notice, “ A History of the | tleman, who bore a somewhat prominent part in the Peninsu- 
Jews, brought down to Modern Times,” by Dean Milman; lar War, died at his seat of Leith-hall, Aberdeenshire, on 
“Lispings from Low Latitudes,” edited and illustrated by | Monday afternoon, in his 77th year. Sir Andrew joined the 
Helen, Lady Dufferin; the “Life and Times of Sir Joshua | army at the beginning of the present century, and quitted 








from the coarse way in which it was received, he gathered 
| that any further adherence to it would have been turned into 
|a cause of personal quarrel, it would have been more prudent 
|for him to remain silent, unless, indeed, he had meantime 
made up his mind to resent whatever insult he might receive 
after the fashion which American custom, as well as Ameri- 
can military law, approves. Again, Major Longley was not 
happy in demanding military satisfaction from the U. S. 
General Commanding. Lieut.-Col. Massy does not appear to 
have inflicted the insult and violence complained of, while in 
the discharge of his duty, and Major Longley had no military 
status in America to justify him in seeking the arbitration of 
a military tribunal. Weare inclined to think that the opinion 
of the gentlemen soldiers of this country will substantially co- 
incide with the decision of General Wool, namely, that Major 


Reynolds,” by the lateC. R. Leslie, R. A. ; a “ History of the 
Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin,” by J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné, and “ Roba di Roma; being Sketches of Roman 
Life and Customs,” by Mr. W.W. Story. A French sports- 
man lately shot an unusually large raven, having on one of its 
legs, a smal! iron ring, on which were engraved the words, 
“Born at Courtray, in 1772.” This is a confirmation of the 
opinion of certain naturalists that ravens live for a century, or 
more. —Herschel gives 345 miles as the greatest known 
distance to which sound has been carried in the air. 
was when the explosion of a volcano, at St. Vincent's, was 
heard at Demerara A writer in the London Field, 
speaks of having shot an adder which burst, emitting some 
ten little vipers, which when poked at with a stick, bit quite as 
savagely as old snakes. Such facts suggest an explanation of 
the old stories about vipers swallowing their young-————— 
Mr. Leigh Murray has been playing Tourbillon, in “ Parents 
and Guardians,” at the Drury Lane Theatre. He is on the 
eve of departing for Australia ————The knife which Wash- 
ington’s mother gave him, as an inducement to abandon his 
youthful design of entering the British Navy, is said to be 
extant,in a Masonic Lodge at Alexandria, Va. 
The Duke of Luynes has just transferred to the French Go- 
vernment, by deed of gift, his magnificent collection of an- 
tiques, marbles, bronzes, and medals, valued at 1,400,000f. 
—Another foreign actor, ambitious of playing Shaks- 
perian characters, has appeared in London. He isa German, 
and his name is Kreuger. One writer speaks of him as 
“thoughtful and judicious.” We hear, also, that a German 
actor, Mr. Bindmann, has recently appeared, with success, in 
several Shaksperian r6les, at the Stadt Theatre, in this city. 
————The — of Lynn, Mass., who declined to contri- 
bute to a war fund, have aivon large supplies of clothing, for 
distribution to inmates of hospitals. ‘The remains of 
Sir William Don, the actor, who died recently, in Australia, 
have been brought to London, and buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. It is stated that the deceased Baronet left some 
£12,000 to his widow and child. —The number of con- 
victs in France, sentenced to hard labour, is 7,690. Of these, 
1,965 are sentenced to hard labour for life. —A train of 
120 cars recently passed over the Hudson River Railroad. 
—A young Spaniard, on setting out for the University, 
was told by his father to study economy and eat beef rather 
than poultry. On arriving he asked the price of cows. 
“ About twenty dollars.” And partridges?” “ Twenty-five 
cents.” “I must live on partridges,” said he; “they are de- 
cidedly the cheaper of the two.” —The winter opera 
season at St. Petersburg has begun. Madame Barbot, who 
sang, with success, at the Paris opera, has appeared as prima 
donna, to replace Signora Fioretti. It is said that the 
President of the United States has presented the King of Den- 
mark with an elegant pair of pistols. Brigham Young 
has sent a missionary to preach the gospel of Mormonism at 
Paris. A tunnel is being made under the river Indus, 
to form a link in the great chain of railroad between Calcutta 
and Peshawur. —A Chicago paper speaks of one of the 
political candidates as having, “with an eye to re-election, 





























deluged his county with pumpkin seeds.".————_The _Cleve- 
land Herald appears in a new dress of type. We are glad to 
notice this token of increased prosperity ———A successful effort 


has been made to exclude the sea-water from Marshland Fen 
drain, by raising the banks from the ruined sluice to the earth 
«o., 400 yards above, and the tides are now lessening. 
The Prince Consort Memorial, at Dublin, will stand upon Ste- 
phen’s Green, which is to be thrown open to the public. 
Major-Gen. Walker, C. B., commander of the forces in North 
Britain, has married a daughter of the Earl of Ranfurly. 
Ani steamboat is in process of construction, 
at St. Louis. She is 424 feet long, by 90 feet wide, is to have 
400 large state-rooms, and accommodations for 1,500 passen- 
gers, and will be called the Dictator —-——A New Brunswick 
paper credits us, by mistake, with a bad parody of Poe's 
poem of “ The Bells.” No such verses have appeared in the 
Albion, within our recollection. ———The Ex-Queen of 
Naples, wife of Francis I1., has withdrawn into the Ursuline 
Convent, at Augsburg, intending to take the veil. Domestic 
troubles induce this step ——The Newport (R. 1.) News 
announces that, for the first time in ten years, the jail in that 
city is empty. It is reported that Victor Hugo, greatly 
cheered by the success of “ Les Miserables,” is at work on a 
romance to be called “'98;” and that he also contemplates 
publishing the second volume of the “Chatiments,” and the 
“ History of the 2nd December,” which were begun ten years 
ago.——-——The Press of Vienna contradicts the statement 
published in the Kamerad and other papers, that the Aus- 
trian Government intends to abandon the use of gun cotton 
in the artillery ——————-A monument, in memory 
O'Connell, is to be erected at Dublin. Its site will be a con- 
spicuous point, on Sackville street. ——Recent statistics, 
published by the Vicar General of Rome, give the population 
of that city as 180,359 in 1858, 184,049 in 1860, 194,587 in 
1861, and 197,078 in 1862. ——The Nouvelliste, of Ham- 
burg, say 
fresh beef, found, last summer, in some tin cases buried at 
Spitzbergen, was served to the guests. According to indispu- 
table indications these cases were buried by the Parry expe- 
dition in 1826. The meat was fresh, and had not contracted 
any bad odour. By a literary convention, recently con- 
cluded between France and Italy, authors receive reciprocal 
advantages, and the copyright on musical works extends to the 
compositions, known as arrangements, based upon airs ex- 
tracted from the same. 
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“Ler Your Moperation pe KNown OF ALL MEN !”— 
The Rey. W. J. Sloane, pastor of the Third Reform Presbyte- 
rian Chureb of New York, was lately reported in the newspa- 
pers to have declared before the Literary Society of Jefferson 
College, in a speech abounding with similar atrocities, “ That 
it was better that the 6,000,000 of white men, women, and 


children of the South should be slaughtered than that slavery | the affair. Major Longley may have been perfectly justified 
Being called to account by a 


should not be extinguished.” 
Presbyterian editor for this very malignant philanthropy, Mr. 


Sloane denied that he had used the words as quoted, but only 


these: “ But suppose emancipation should lead to insurrec- 


This | 


of Daniel | — 


ys: “At a banquet at Tromsoe, Norway, a dish of 


England for Spain in 1808 as aide-de-camp to his uncle, Major- 
Gen. Leith, who was at that time sent out to watch the move- 
ments of the French forces. In this position he attained his 
captaincy, and was present at most of the chief engagements 
jin the Peninsula. He fought at Corunna under Sir John 
Moore ; took part in the battles of Talavera, Busaco, Salaman- 
| ca, Vittoria, and was present at the storming of San Sebastian. 
At the close of the war—previous to which time, however, he 
had received the order of knighthood of Charles IIL. for his 
| services in Spain—he was appointed Military Secretary to 
| Gen. Sir James Leith, then Governor of Jamaica. About 1830 
Sir Andrew returned home, und for some time occupied him- 
self with literary pursuits, publishing his work on the Penin- 
sular War, with illustrations from his own pencil, and which 
| obtained considerable popularity. Turning his attention then | 
| to political matters, Sir Andrew, after a hot contest, won the 
| seat of representative of the Elgin Burghs, at the first election 
after the passing of the Reform Act. Being a ready speaker 
and a good man of business, he soon, after entering Parlia- 
ment, had the t of Clerk of the Ordnance cénferred on 
him by Lord Melbourne. At the contest of 1848 he lost his 
seat for the Elgin Burghs, the Hon. G. 8. Duff being returned. 
Since then the deceased gentleman confined his attention 
mainly to matters local to his native couhty, Aberdeen. Only 
a few months ago he received from the neighbouring gentry 
of the shire the highest honour they could bestow, that of | 
Convenor of the county, and as such Sir Andrew presided at | 
an important meeting so late as Tuesday week. He was out 
enjoying a ride in the forenoon of the day upon which he 
died. Disease of the heart is understood to have been the 
cause of his sudden death. He is succeeded in his estates by | Henry g 
his eldest son, Col. Leith Hay, 93d Highlanders.— Times, 17h | pling iron anchored us in the centre of the field, and, thanks 
ult. to Mr. Coxwell’s judgment, without the slightest concussion. 
Near Dera-Ismael-Khan, from asunstroke, Maj. R. O. T. Nicolls, | With the hearty gen of the villagers, and the obliging 
Staff Corps.—At Brixton, Capt. J orle, who served in the | assistance of Mr. Hill, we packed up and carried our balloon 
Queen’s in Sir John Moore’s retreat, Pi: siege of Flushing, and | to the railway station. It was5:15 o’clock when we descended, 
subsequently in the Peninsula, including the battles of Vittoria, | and the distance we had travelled in one hour and ten minutes 
Pampeluna, Niville, Nive, and Toulouse.—At Tyton Rectory, | exceeded 70 miles. As we reached the ground Mr. Coxwell 
Charles Thorp, D.D., Archdevcon of Durham, rector of Tyton, | was kind enough to show us the manner in which he per- 
a Fonley, Bean HM. s 65th Regt cat Pes formed the almost incredible feat of opening the valve with 
‘ Romtes uy rtin Bx 7 his teeth when seven and a half miles above the earth.” 


ley Abbey, Gloucestershire, Sir Martin Boevey, Bart. He is suc- 

ceeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, Thomas Hyde, ny Z . 

now fifth baronet, born in 1837.—In Dublin, the Hon. Sir Francis} Col. Hogg, C.B., of the Royal Artillery (Bengal), is to bea 

Stanhope, brother of the late Earl of Harrington. He entered the | member of the Ordnance Select @mmittee.—— Lt.-Col. Crea- 

army in 1805, and was at the siege of Flushing, in 1809. He after- | lock, who was Mil. Sec. to Lord Elgin in China, has received 

wards served in the Peninsula and in the south of France, and was | similar appointment to Sir W. Codrington at Gibraltar. 
Lord Elgin app. Lt.-Col. Seymour Blane (H.M. 52nd) to be his 
Mil. Sec. on his arrival as Governor-General in India. 


Longley and Col. Massy were both in the wrong, and that the 
remedy of the former lay out of his jurisdiction. We may 
have sympathy for Major Longley on being coarsely abused 
and molested without cause, but we cannot entirely justify 
him or consider him the perfect martyr to brutal customs 
and an unequal administration of the law, which he evidently 
considers himself to be when he writes to our leading con- 
temporary. He may have aright to complain of the brutality 
of the Maryland Colonel, but ifwe understand his letter aright, 
he has not good reason for complaining of the American tri- 
bunals, so far as he has tried them.” 

OFFICERS ON A CRUISE.—A correspondent of our leadin 
contemporary gives an account of a most successful aéria 
journey accomplished on the 15th ult. from Winchester to 
Jarrow, travelling at the rate of a mile a minute. Col. M’Do- 
nald and six officers of the Rifle Depot Battalion accompanied 
Mr. Coxwell in his mammoth balloon. “Owing to frequent 
squalls, it was undecided at 3 o'clock whether the ascent 
should be made or postponed. But at five minutes past four 
the rope was let go, wher we instantly rose in a majestic 
manner, to a height of two miles. By passing over the Grange 
(Lord Ashburton’s) eight minutes later we perceived that we 
were going at the rate of a mile a minute. The white and 
broken clouds were on this occasion between three and four 
miles from the earth. Our direction was E.N.E. We left 
Aldershott Camp two miles to the 8.E., Virginia Water a mile 
to the N.W., and with great pleasure recognised the friendly 
shelter of Harrow Hill for a quiet descent. This, however, we 

»d by a mile, and landed in a grass field belonging to Mr. 
Jenry Hill. Here, in the gentlest manner possible, the grap- 











on the staff at the battle of Toulouse.—General Zaragoza died of | 
typhoid feverat Puebla, on the 8th, and was buried in Mexico with 
ey pomp on the 18th Sept.—Sir T. N. Redington, formerly 
.P. for Dundalk; in 1846 Under-Secretary of State for Ireland ; | 
= yg Red pnd ea ay) Comat) As a member of | 
Sir J. Burgoyne’s Relief Commission in 1847 he rendered much ac- - 
tive service, and was nominated a Civil K. C. B. Sir Thomas | dec. 100th : Maj-Gen Sir E Macarthur, K.C.B., to be Col 
served as Secretary to the Board of Control from Dec. 1852 to | 
1856, when he accepted the post of Commissioner of Inquiry re- | 
specting Lunatic Asylums in Ireland.—In London, Dr. Hamel, a) 
learned = ey d a, by herd Russian Govern- 
ment in furnishing them w nformation relative to the progress . . . 
of science and the arts in England. He was appointed to accom- | ComMaxDs.— Weat Indies and North America.—The Gibraltar, 
y the Grand Duke (afterwards the Emperor) Nicholas, during 87, scr. st.-liner, at Devonport, it is reported, will shortly be 
is visit to England in 1813, and in 1818 he fulfilled the same duties | Commissioned for the flag of Rear-Adm. Erskine, to succeed 
towards the young brother, the Grand Duke Michael. In 1820Dr. | Rear-Adm. Sir A. Milne as Commander-in-Chief of the W. 1. 
Hamel made a well-known ascent of Mont Blanc, wheu he lost se- and N. A. The Gibraltar has been reported ready for com- 
veral of his guides. Dr. Hamel published a history of the steam | missioning for some months past.—Pacific. It is stated that 
engine, a work written with the precision and care distinguishing | the Admiralty have received an intimation of his desire to be 
all his scientific researches. He also published a history of the | relieved, from Rear-Adm. Sir T. Maitland. th tc 
electric telegraph, which is very complete and full of interest. 1 3 ‘hief » Sir 2. man per » tae present Vom- 
Having studied during his first visit to England the system of teach- | ™nder-in-Chief on the station. This will in all probability 
ing originated by Lancaster, be published an account of it in Rus- | #ccount for the sudden order which was issued to spoil that 
sia, and this was the cause of its introduction into that country.—| fine frigate, the Sutle, by hw | a poop upon her. Rear- 
In his 78th year, Mr. W. Chifney, trainer, brother of the cele- | Admirals Lord E. Russell, C. B., J. £. Erskine, G. Elliot, and 
brated jockey, Samuel Chifney, and uncle of the late Frank Butler. | one or two other flag officers, have been named as likely to 
ani 


jhave the comm offered to them.——The Ji 
Appointments. 


dian Nary. 
E. M. Archibald, Esq., to be H. M. Judge, and W. Dudley 


Wanr-Orrice, Oct. 17.—32nd Ft: Lt-Gen Viscount Melville, 
K.C.B., fm the 100th Ft, to be Col, v Maj-Gen Sir J E W Inglis, 


e Navy © 








The period of service of Commodore G. Wellesley, C. B., hav- 
| ing expired on the 7th July, Capt. J. Frashard, of H. M.'s In- 
Ryder, Esq., to be H. M. Arbitrator, in the Mixed Court estab- | C 


dian Navy, is appoint « 
lished ‘at New York under the treaty of the 7th of April, 1862, be- | {ndian Navy, from that date— 
tween Great Britain and the U. &., for the suppression of the Afri- | ’ " 
can slave trade. This announcement, pork: me since editorially| The Ariadne, 26, in place of going to Bermuda, has arrived 
in our columns, ap’ in the Gazette of the 14th ult.—Major S. | at Quebec from Halifax, N.S., having carried up a detachment 
Blackell, formerly Lieut.-Governor ot Dominica, to be Governor | of Artillery ——Capt. Drew, who for many years held the situ- 
of Sierra Leone. jation of Agent Victualler at the Cape of Good Hope, has re- 
Arm | tired on a pension. He will be remembered in Canada by his 
Dp. }exploit, in Dec., 1837, of cutting out the Caroline from under 
Dispute BEWEEN AN AMERICAN AND BnritisH Orricer. Fort Schlosser——Commr. Hobson, who commanded the 
—The subjoined article is from Russell’s Army and Navy Ga- | Pantaloon, 11, when she was grounded on a coral reef in the 
zette of the 11th ult. We do not think it necessary to reprint , Mozambique Channel, has been reprimanded by Court-Martial. 
Major Longley’s letter in the London Times, which has drawn | —The Hecate, 6, surveying vessel, has been ordered home from 
it out, | ph ag gy —_ yng ty, & bg expected at last 
“We publish in another column an account which Major | @ates to leave England for the West Indies——-Adm. 
Langley of the Royal Engineers, gives of a very capone Sir George R. Sartorius receives the good-service — 
rencontre between himself and a Federal colonelzat a railway Yacant by the death of Sir James W. Deans Dundas— 
station near Baltimore. We deeply regret the occurrence. | The Agamemnon, 89, arrived at Spithead on the 5th ult., from 
We believe it is the first hostile collision that has occurred | Jamaica, and is to be paid off——A letter from Lisbon, dated 
during the present war between an English and an American | Oct. 9, says that the Black Prince proved equal to the Warrwr 
officer. Ever since the commencement of the strife, and more | © the passage out, and far excelled her under canvas.——The 
especially since the great increase to our Army | @alata, 26, is ordered to North America and the West Indies. 
in Canada last winter, streams of British officers have poured | he Spitfire, 5, p. w. steamer is ordered to Bermuda, to 
down upon the points of interest on the Federal side. They ‘ke the place of the Kite for harbour service ——The Leopard, 
have mixed professionally and socially by scores with their | 18, goes to China——A Mr. Lumley has invented what may 
brethren of the sword in America, and never until this has | be termed a double-action rudder, having two distinct parts, 
aught occurred that was not consistent with large and cordial | Which“are connected together, and give a double facility in the 
| hospitality on the one side, and on the other with that deli- | Steering of very long steamers. His first}experiments at Spit: 
joe a that forlids a guest to tonch upon anything | head were successful. ps 
which may be matter of trouble or discomfort to his host. We | , , 
could have wished that the .war had terminated, without any | he eatery Be Flag a ae oe coe mR 
exception arising to a state of things so honourable to the mi-| Nore; R B Lambert and R H Thompson to Galatea ; F C R Boker 
litary service both ot America and Great Britain. Of the to St. George; W H Goold to \— ; AS Montague and A L 
| gross misconduct of Lieut.-Col. Massy, of the 2nd Marylands, | Nugent to Virago; A H Turnor and W C Karslake to Leopard ; 
| there can be no second opinion. Equal unanimity will, we fear, | G@ F 8 Jeayes to Asia ; RS Bateman to Suflej.—Surgs: D Finucane, 
\not be manifested in exonerating his English ‘antagonist, at | J, Cronin, and J mat Se Meander ; F M Rayner to St. Vincent. — 
| least from a charge of want of tact at more than one stage of P4y™rs: F Burne, addl, to Beye Addiciés; & B Mia to Lepore. 
Promorions.—Consequent on the death of Adml Sir J W D 
Dundas: Vice-Admls to be Admls, Sir A Fanshawe, and, on Resv 
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and perfectly free from any thought of giving offence, when | 


he first made his remark on the physical merits of the Con-| jist, E Collier, the Duke of Northumberland, J Carter, and H 


circumstances, Meynell. Rear-Admls to be Vice-Admls: Sir T Hastings, and, on 
of insult—but when, | Resy List, J Wigston. Capt to be Rear-Adml: W H A Morshead. 





fecerate prisoners—although, under certain 
even such a remark might bave sayoured 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Trollope’s novel of Orley Farm has been republished, in 


a handsome volume, by Messrs. Harper and Brothers. To|- 


readers of magazines, both in England and this country, it is| 
thoroughly well known, and, therefore, needs no introduction. 
In its present form, it will, doubtless, be enjoyed by many | 
who have avoided it in periodicals. We heartily hope so—for 
it is a very pleasant story, though neither a conception of 
genius, nor an effort in the highest style of art. Satisfied, 
apparently, that there is no new thing under the sun, Mr. 
Trollope has simply reworked an old theme. His story is all 
about a forged will, and what came of it. This threadbare 
subject he treats with novelty and vigour, introducing charac- 
ters that have the interest of reality, and presenting truthful 
and pleasing pictures of English social and domestic life. 
Occasionally, these scenes from the passing hour recall similar 
sketches by Mr. Thackeray—which, however, they resemble, 
very much as tissue-paper resembles card-board. The strong 
points of the book are its keen and delicate characterization, 
and its free, fresh, and flowing style. It abounds, also, in pic- 
turesque descriptions, and is instinct with honest thought and 
manly sentiment; nor does it lack that genial warmth of 
feeling, quiet humour, and sprightly wit, so constant and so | 
charming in its author’s earlier works. Altogether it is a| 
piquant and entertaining novel. 
The same publishers have reprinted Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of | 














the publisher of this ‘gem of art, which measures about 34 by 


24 inches. 


“ RUBENS A SCULPTOR.” 


“minor, but most important details of identity,” under ten 
headings, which Mr. Holt cites, between the bas-relief and the 
pictures, the following may be discovered also in the National 
Gallery: 1, the insignia of royalty lying before the kneeling 


The curious article that follows has at least the recommen- | Magus, in two instances; 2, the relative positions of Joseph 


dation of novelty. 
It is of no use 


trying to convince some people. That, | two pages, in two; 6,a projecting thatched roof, i d 
| doubtless, will be the feeling of Mr. Holt, the author of the Lay pry Pome dee die oe gg 


and Mary, in four; 3, the Ethiopian king looking towards the 
Virgin, in one; 4, the same king holding a casket, in two; 5, 


) . é t ; the thatch, at least, in two; 7, a broken Corinthian column, in 
thin volume which lies before us for review, with regard to | one (besides perfect Corinthian and broken unfluted columns 
such obstinate heretics as refuse to see the force of his argu-| in a second); 8, the star in the East, in three. No doubt, the 
ments in maintenance of the theorem that Rubens was a sculp-| resemblances of the bas-relief to the background and fore- 
tor. It is our own feeling in regard to Mr. Holt himself, after 


a deliberate perusal of his arguments. 


ground resnectively of the Rubens pictures are closer and more 


rgum , numerous than to any of the National Gallery pictures; but 
Mr. Henry F. Holt, of King’s-road, Clapham-park, is thre | they do not appear to us sufficient to raise cay wally strong 
owner of “a bas-relief sculptured in alabaster enriched with ‘ 


gold, representing the Adoration of the Magi,—dimensions 


;: presumption that the bas-relief is a Rubens. 


§ } . i Mr. Holt’s last point is that the “manifestly contempora- 
inches by 7 inches.” This bas-relief “ was obtained in the | neous” frame of the bas-relief, carved chiefly with laurel leaves 
Netherlands, soon after the peace of 1815, by an English lady | and berries, has a heraldic rose on the centre of the base ; and 
of rank and distinguished taste, and retained in her family | that the rose was, up to 1620, the crest of Rubens. This is, 
until it passed, through the medium of a stranger, to the pre-| indeed, such a coincidence as a theorist, already convinced, 
sent possessor.” Mr. Holt formed the opinion that it was the | has a right to seize hold of as a last link in his proof. We 
work of Rubens, and has written his book for the purpose of 


inducing others to share in his view 


As there is scarcely a point in Mr. Holt’s argument with 
which we can bring ourselves to agree, we are glad to say at 


must say, however, upon looking at the woodcut which Mr. 
Holt gives of the frame, that the “ heraldic rose” appears to us 
to be a mere ornament—as mere an ornament as the conven- 


) tional acanthus-leaves which serve to finish off the angles, and 
the outset that he is not anything of ahumbug. He states | just as common a one. Had the rose been intended as a crest, 
plainly the facts and inferences which are conclusive to his 


mind, and puts us in a 


ition to answer whether we ac- 
quiesce in them or not. He admits that no writer about Ru- 
bens had hitherto clainied him as in any way a sculptor ; be- 


we have a strong impression that it would have been placed 
at the summit, not at the base, of the frame. Moreover, even 
if the rose could be admitted to tell in favour of Rubens’s own- 


ership of the bas-relief, a wide still remains be - 
lieves the assumed Rubens sculpture in his possession to be 4 ” pris yet 


unique ; and concedes “ that nothing short of the most com- 
plete circumstantial proof, supported by sound argument and 


ership and authorship. 
In conclusion, we submit that the internal evidence for fa- 


] . , thering the bas-relief upon Rubens is of the slightest; the his- 
Edward Irving, a review of which, borrowed from a London | common sense, will, or indeed ought, to satisfy the incredulous.” tdtleal evideace, null, oa so far leaning to the négative sie ; 
paper, appeared in the Albion of July 19th. The work is a| But for the known tendencies of theorists, it might, after this, | the confirmatory coincidences, though to some extent available 
large one, and of peculiar importance ; and we shall, there- | scem strange that so reasonable-minded a man should imagine 


fore, reserve it for more careful consideration hereafter. 

A newer literary enterprise, undertaken some time since, by | 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co., of this city, is progressing successfully. | 
We allude to the publication of a series of volumes on Ameri- 
can History, prepared by Mr. Jacob Abbott. The fourth of this 
series has just appeared. It treats of The Northern Colonies ; 
and—in simple style, and with suitable illustrations—goes over | 
ground not unfrequently trodden. For youthful readers, such 
volumes are highly desirable; and we have the more pleasure 
in commending these, because we have had frequent occasion 
to protest against perversions of history invented by another 
member of the Abbott family. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Appleton’s Railway Guide. Nov............... D. Appleton & Co. 
Sermons. By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon............. Sheldon & Co. 
The Art Journal. Sept. and Oct. Nos........... Virtue & Co. 





Fine Arts. 


“THE HEART OF THE ANDES” ENGRAVED. 

Ata period when Photography—cheap and convenient, and 
popular because convenient and cheap—is rapidly superseding 
those more laborious processes by which genuine works of 
Art are multiplied, we most gladly hail the appearance of a 
first-class line engraving. And by this term “ first-class” we 
mean to imply the highest possible commendation ; for a more 
thorough triumph over the difficulties that lie in the way of 
rendering pure landscape by the burin has not been brought 
in modern times. The great charm of Mr. Church’s well- 
known picture consists in this—it is a lovely design most ela- 
borately finished. Though it deals with vast spaces and lofty 
altitudes, there is nothing in its grandeur that oppresses or 
overwhelms. There are in it no striking forms, no vivid con- 
trasts between light and shadow. It is free from points, if 
one may use such an expression; equable, well-poised, and 
grateful to the eye, but not stirring to the emotions or espe- 
cially suggestive to the imagination. . Herein, too, we believe, 
is manifested one of its chief merits—namely, its truthfulness. 
Let travellers say what they may, we, not without personal 
experience, declare that the scenery of the Tropics is more beau- 
tiful than impressive, and doubt whether a study thereof would 
be likely to mature to perfection any sucking Claude or Salvator 
Rosa. Whether this be from lack of association, from influ- 
ence of climate, or, as in South America, from the inability 
of the human mind to grasp at once, enjoyably and feel- 
ingly, all the ranges of Nature’s gamut from luxuriance up to 
desolation—is an esthetical subject rather too subtle and 
comprehensive for off-hand discussion. The grace of an 
Italian vista is one thing; the gloom of a Norwegian fiord is 
another. Both are good; but it were tedious to discuss why 
they don’t mix well upon canvas. Let us rather come back 
to what is before us, and repeat that the exquisite manipula- 
tion of Mr. William Forrest, of Edinburgh, has done for Mr. 
‘Church precisely what Mr. Church has done for the Andes. 
Is the vegetation rich and varied, wrought into infinite diver- 
sity of form by the painter’s delicatest hand? The limner is 
in no way behind him. Does translucent water let itself slide 
lazily over ledges of rock, and send up misty vapours as 
though to catch and multiply flitting rays of light? Is the 
undergrowth fantastically tangled? Are the forest-trees 
shaped into symmetrical outlines, and gathered into masses of 





that he has “conclusively shown not only that the bas-relief 


and curious, by no means sufficient to give the scale a turn to- 


t f : ; : wards the affirmative, fer less to kick the beam, as Mr. Holt 
in question is the work of Rubens himself, but that it could | conceives. It only remains for us, therefore, to thank him for 
not have been executed by any one else.” We will take Mr. including us among the recipients of a sightly unpublished vo- 
Holt’s argnments in the order in which they occur in his t 

oak 





lume, raising a question which would more than deserve to be 


4 raised, if only any adequate materials existed for settling it.— 
First, then, we are told that a moment’s glance at the work, | Londo ty tee - pr) 


of which a photograph is given, “ will at once establish it as 
a production possessing all the characteristics for which Ru- 
bens was so justly celebrated, both as respects composition 
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TROLLOPE ON COPYRIGHT; A REPLY. 


and execution.” This is a point of perception and connois- 
seurship upon which we should be loth either to trust to “a 
moment's glance,” or to assume a tone of authority. The ut- 
most we can say in confirmation of Mr. Holt is, that our ac- 
quaintance with Rubens’s works in Flanders and in other parts 
of the Continent, as well as in England, does not lead us to 
consider it virtually impossible that the bas-relief should be by 
his hand. At the same time, we do not perceive in it anythin 

specially distinctive of Rubens, and should be rather incline 

to attribute it to a period some quarter of a century earlier 


In the Albion of September 27th, we reprinted, from the 
London Atheneum, a letter on the subject of Copyright, by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope. That letter embodied charges against 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, of this city, which are replied to 
in the following epistle, from Mr. Fletcher Harper, pub- 
lished in the Atheneum of the 18th ult. The attack having 
appeared in our columns, we are of course bound to copy the 


than 1600-1, the date fixed upon by Mr. Holt, and which is 


the earliest fairly compatible with the Rubens theory. 


Franklin Square, New York, Sept. 22, 1862. 
The Atheneum of September 6th contains a letter from Mr. 


We are next referred to the facts that at this date Rubens} Anthony Trollope, in which such reference is made to myself 
studied in Venice the works of the Venetian masters, and, in | that I must solicit space for a brief reply. 


particular, of Tintoret; and that Tin 


toret had made it a sys- 
tem to model figures, which he arranged for use in the com- — of his earlier works in this ny 
position of his pictures. (Mr. Holt professes to quote this ad 


y 
1. Mr. Trollope states that he received ae the re- 
his is true. 


ut Mr. Trollope’s publishers, to whom he assigned all 


from Vasari; but the Italian edition of that author with which | his pecuniary rights in these works, received from us what 


we are familiar does not, to the best of our recollection and 


was agreed upon as a fair price for all they had to sell, name- 


reference, contain any statement of the kind.) Mr. Holt fur-| ly, the “ early sheets.” 


ther asserts, without producing any authority for the asser-} 2. He complains that our London 
tion, that Tintoret carved subjects in alabaster as well; and| him £400 for the early sheets of “ Orley Farm,” and 
he considers that a second bas-relief in his possession, of the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” is the production of Tintoret. For| which sum appears to have been divi 


nt declined to give 
r- 
wards bought them from his London bo yen for £200— 

between the pub- 


proof he relies chiefly upon the evidence of style, and upon the | lisher and Mr. Trollope himself. I heartily wish the early 


signature, R. T. (which, however, we cannot discover in 
tograph), supposed by Mr. Holt to 
retto.” Now the only known signature 


sheets of “ Orley Farm” had been worth to us £400 instead of 


e pho- 
“ Robusti Tinto- £200; if they had, our London agent is too sagacious to have * 
Tintoret is T., as | declined Mr. Trollope’s offer. And, for Mr. Trollope’s sake, I 
far as we are aware. Robusti Tintoretto, surname and nick-| wish he had got the whole of the £200 we 
name together, has a very un-Italian sound, of which we doubt | instead of half. But he is not the first man w 


id for them, 
, in the hope 


whether any authentic instance could be produced, though | of selling his wares for a sovereign, has refused ten shillings, 
Christian name and nickname are a common combination,— | and has at last grumblingly agreed to accept a crown. 


the engravings after Tintoret, for instance, being signed with 


2. He further says, that I promised not to republish his next 


the equivalent of Jacopo Tintoretto. On this ground alone | new book, if the work was brought out by another publisher ; 
we should more than question the attribution of the bas-relief | that it was brought out by Messrs. Lippincott, of Philadelphia ; 
to Tintoret; but the bas-relief itself is a final refutation of| and that, notwithstanding my promise, Harper and Brothers 
the assumption, being, we will venture to affirm, wholly un- | did republish his “ North ‘a martes” in advance of the appear- 


like and quite unworthy of the master. 


ance of “ the authorized edition.” Mr. Trollope’s recollection 


This question of the Tintoret is a collateral one ; but it sup-| of our conversation is incorrect. I did not tell him that we 


= the next link in Mr. Hoult’s argument for the Rubens. 


should not republish his book. I knew, on the contrary, that 


e says that Rubens, being an admirer and student of Tin-| we should publish it; because we were known as his publish- 
toret, “without doubt (!) adopted the ‘true method’ which | ers; because we had money invested in stereotype plates of 


Tintoret had taken so much pains to 


re’ and introduce | his previous works; and because, having laid out large sums 
for the instruction of his followers.” This adoption of Tin- | in eas the American public, b 
toret’s “true method” Mr. Holt assumes to consist in execut- | advertising 


M pee and 
€ 


earlier works, we were not likely to allow an- 


ing a bss-relief in emulation of a bas-relief by Tintoret—in | other house to step in and monopolize the market we had 


fact, of the very bas-relief here pho 


hed, and which our} created. What I did say was, that we would give him as 


author supposes to have been under the eye of Rubens at the | much for the early sheets as any other house would give—to 
time. But this is an entire misconception of Mr. Holt’s own | wit, £200, the same we had pai for “Orley Farm”—or, if he 
premisses. Tintoret’s true method, as quoted from Vasari, or | preferred it, the copyright which is usually paid to American 
whoever else it may be, did not in the least consist in the | authors, ten per cent. on the sales, Knowing that no other 


carving of an independent bas-relief, but in the execution of 


publisher could afford to give as much as we could for the 


models in the round, and the placing them under certain con- | book, I added, that if he could get elsewhere better terms than 
ditions of position and light in which they could be used as|we could give him, we would not republish the book. Mr. 
studies to paint from. Even, therefore, if it were proved that | Trollope made us no offer of any kind, but went to Phila- 
Rubens adopted Tintoret’s true method of studying the mate- | delphia, and engaged one of the most respectable houses in 
rials for a picture, and that Tintoret executed a relief— | the country—Messrs. Lippincott and Co.—to bring the work 


neither of which points is in any d 


out, on terms which he will not care to make known. I was 


egree eee. but merely nt ‘ m1 

assumed—it would not at all follow bens executed a/ not willing that our series of “ Trollope’s Works” should be 

bas-relief. The points of resemblance which Mr. Holt pro- | broken to suit caprice or whim, and we republished the book, 

ceeds to comment upon between the supposed Tintoret and | and were fortunate =—_ to be able to publish it in advance 

Rubens bas-reliefs—slight =, at best—are wholly unim- | of the edition from “ early sheets.” If Mr. Trollope has lost 
ts is i 


portant when this state of the 


instead of making money by the transaction, he has at all 


Mr. Holt goes on to say, that the materials of the supposed | events learnt by experience the useful lesson, that the fi- 


Rubens bas-relief have been 


foreground, and the latter of the back 





the finest foliage? Does Mr. Church lead you over! 
intervening table-land, and past mountain ranges of mode- | 
rate elevation, to the regions of eternal snow? Do clouds, | 
like architectural volutes, mitigate the otherwise golden splen- | 
dour? All this, without the aid of colour, has the engraver | 
herein reproduced, following his original with patient indus- | 
try and marvellously good success. Were we to write a| 
column of praise, we could not say more than this. The! 
American picture has delighted the public immensely; the 
Scottish engraving does it the most ample justice. 

Mr. John McClure, whose head-quarters are at Goupil’s, is 


incorporated into two of the mas- | cation of Pique and passion is an expensive luxury. pub- 
ter’s famous pictures of the Adoration of the Magi, those in| lisher, Mr. 
Malines and at Berg St. Winox; the former making use of the | had he been 


d. Of these pic-| {I am the less surprised at Mr. Trollope’s inaccurate remem- 


pincott, makes no secret of his opinion, that 
R our place, he would have acted as we did. 


tures, also, photographs are supplied. It would be futile to| brance of our conversation, as I notice that he has forgotten 
contest ths stotemant thet a certain general-and not trivial re-|even the name of his intimate friend—Dr. James Russell 


semblance exists between the notion of the main group in the 


well—to whom he addresses his letter in the Athenwum of 


Malines picture and the bas-relief, and between the matériel of | September 6th, and whom he calls William Russell Lowell.] 


the background in the latter, and in the 


St. Winox pic-| 4. In the absence of an international copyright, a system 


ture. But this resemblance cannot be relied on to establish | has grown up in this country which, though it may not be per- 
much. The subject has been treated in art hundreds of times, | fect, still secures to foreign authors more money than any other 
and it has some obvious, almost necessary, elements, which | system which can be devised in the present state of the law. 
are perpetually recurring, especially in works of about the | They cannot sell we for the United States, for hy 
same period or character of art. Even in those of widely dif- | have none to sell : the only merchantable commodity of whic 


ferent periods and schools, the resemblances are neither slight | they can dispose 


nor avoidable. For instance, in our National 


Angelico, Dosso Dossi, Peruzzi, and Paolo Veronese, 





, and which we can buy, is the early sheets of 


Gallery there their works. These we buy, paying for them according to tLe 

are treatments of the subject by masters Lg T= ow broad } goodaty of — gee: we 

from Rubens and from each other as Orcagna, Lippino Lippi, | day, ¥ lope 
. ron Pot Me Wilkie Collins. 


© not despair of nang on some 


as much as we pay Mr. Di or 
publishing foreign works from early 
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of subsequent rival editions. We 

have no protection against “piracy,” except the comity of 
trade, which is enforced by reprisals against trespassers. This 
system, imperfect as it is, is the only one under which, in the 
present state of the law, British authors can be sure of getting 
something for the republication of their works in the United 
States. Wecannot consent to its overthrow till some better 
plan shall have been devised. For myself, however, I am 
confident that iny pecuniary interest as a publisher would be 
benefited by an international copyright law. 

It affords me great pleasure to remember that the firm to 
which I belong, has in the course of the last thirty years, paid 
more money to British authors than all the other publishers in 
America together. I am confident that we alone have paid, 
in the past five-years, more money to British authors for early 
sheets thun Brivish publishers have paid to American authors 
for early sheets since the first book was printed in this coun- 
try. And while we propose to secure the republication of the 
works of the leading British authors, by giving more for them 
than any other publishing house in this country can afford to 
give, we shall be glad to learn that some of the great publishers 
of England are beginning to deal with American authors on 
corresponding terms. FLercHer HARPER. 

—_——_—— 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


The subjoined letterfrom Melbourne, under date of August 
25, is a welcome variation from the gloomy tale recorded in 
our columns a fortnight since. 

Good news for the Geographical Society ;—two new rivers 
have been discovered in Queensland, and, still more import- 
ant, Mr. Landsborough, the bold and dashing Queensland ex- 
plorer, arrived in Melbourne about a fortnight back, having 
completed his expedition clean across the continent (some 
thing to the east of Burke’s route) from the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. It was an interesting coincidence that Mr. Lands- 
borough himself was present at the, meeting of the Explora- 
tion Committee of our Royal Society on the occasion of the 
presentation by Sir Henry Barkly to John King (the survivor 
of Burke and Wills’s expedition) of the gold watch forwarded 
to him by the Duke of Newcastle on behalf of the Geographi- 
cal Society. There was a great gathering on the occasion, in- 
cluding many ladies. 

Finally and satisffctorily is it now established that the vast 
interior of this land is nota great sandy desert. Mr. Lands- 
borough informs us that on starting he followed up a stream 
for 150 miles through a fine country, south-westerly, intend- 
ing, if possible, to reach Stuart’s route, but that owing to the 
time lost through the wreck of the Firefly (attendaut on the 
earlier part of the expedition) he was unable to effect this ob- 
ject. He states that he reached the source of this stream ; 
that it commenced with a fine spring, three feet deep, very 
rapid, aud sufficiently strong to turn a wheel. Returning 
down this stream, he found that at about 80 miles from the 
Gulf it threw off two streams, the one flowing into the Nichol- 
son river, the other into the Albert river. He then proceeded 
for the Flinders, having failed to discover the tracks of Burke's 

y, and followed up that river for 400 miles through what 
e describes as “magnificent country.” At this point the 
Bary left the Flinders (which Mr. Landsborough thinks is about 
mniles long), and in about 20 miles reached the watershed 
of the Thompson, one of the main heads of the Cooper river. 
Proceeding thence about a hundred miles, he came upon a 
tree marked by some other explorer, and, although then only 
about 150 miles from Burke’s depét, he was obliged, from 
shortness of supplies, to forego the journey to that place, and 
therefore he at once struck across about 40 miles for the main 
head of Cooper’s Creek. Reaching this point, the party fol- 
lowed Cooper's Creek until they struck the War , and then 
followed the Warrego until they came on the Darling. Here, 
being in settled country, Mr. Landsborough first heard of the 
fate of the party of poor Burke and Wills. 

In answer to cuestions from members of the society, Mr. 
Landsborough informed them that the most elevated land on 
the Flinders did not exceed 1,000 feet; that the wet season in 
trenical Australia began about January; that thunderstorms 
and yainy weather last until the end of April or beginning of 
Muy ; that on the heads of the Gregury river the country is of 
a basaltic character, and on the Flinders quartz and iron bark 
trees (and therefore, probably, gold) abound. The dividing 
range between the Flinders and the Cooper's Creek country is 
estimated as being from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high. Mr. Lands- 
borough said he had no doubt that the rivers on the east side 
of the range separating the Flinders from the Thompson were 
supplied by springs. He had never been to the west of the 
Thompson, and he saw no indications of southern streams. 
On —— to the Albert river from his expedition to the 
south-west, he came on another river, well supplied with wa- 
ter. In the water-holes, which he followed down for 70 miles, 
he found plenty of fish, and he thought these fish came up from 
rivers further to the south-west ; but, as it was the dry season, 
he could see no water where it had spread for several miles in 
the wet season. Further down, he had no doubt he should 
have got on to a large river. The country he passed through 
“was so well grassed that the horses looked as if they had 
been stable-fed.” So healthy are the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria that “although living in the open air, and not 
having the best of food” (as Mr. Landsborough says), the coun- 
try agreed admirably with him, and there was no fever or ague 
among any of the party. 

I have since had a few hours of Mr. Landsborough to my- 
self, and he informs me that he has no doubt that within 12 
months the whole of the country between this and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria will be taken up by settlers. Here, then, cover- 
ing many a of latitude, salubrious, well-grasped, and 
upon the whole much better watered than we had ever before 
surmised as probable, is the last extensive addition to the ha- 
bitable world. How many millions of energetic men—and 
women too, including perhaps a portion of Rye’s gover- 
nesses—may in a very few years animate these new solicudes! 

ccussienienaliippicicahapbis 


MACAULAY’S POLITICAL CAREER. 
Macaulay was never unknown. Before he had ceased to be 


sheets, we assume the risk 


a boy, his friends and teachers had noted his astonishing 
talents, his tutor found him the most agreeable of compayions 
for a ramble on a Saturday afternoon, and Hannah More 


longed for the day when “Tom might be in Parliament and 
beat them all.” Thus at eigbteen he began life with a reputa- 
tion greater than most men attain at the end of a successful 
career. Nor were his friends mistaken in their hopes and an- 
ticipations. Throughout his whole University career he was 
felt to be a man destined for great things. A few extracts 
from his speeches while at Cambridge fully justity the admi- 
ration of Lis companions. He was, in his tutor’s words, “an 
extraordinary young man,” and addressed the Union in lan- 
aes which has all the beauties and merits which gained for 
the ear of Parliament, He remains, indeed, the 


| greatest of the men for whom fame gained at the University | employed towards a statesman guiltless of having written epi- 
| has opened the doors of the House of Commons. To pass from | grammatic sentences. The existence of the popular prejudice 
| the Union to Westminster, to address real members of Parlia- | against a writer, who was not rich enough to live without 
| ment, to bow to the decision of a real speaker, to influence by using his pen, told we cannot but think unfortunately on Ma- 
their eloquence divisions which may affect the fate of the na-| caulay’s conduct. He wished apparently to succeed in politi- 
tion, is the secret ambition which stirs the soul of the enthu- | cal life, to gain a fortune, and to obtain a lasting literary re 
siastic partisans who week by week parody all the formalities | putation. To achieve any one of these objects of his ambi- 
of Parliament, in addresses directed to the president and} tion would have tasked the energy and talent of most men. 
cheered by “the honourable members of the Oxford or Cam- With his powers he might have accomplished two out of the 
bridge Unions.” But they well know their ambition to be but | three, and he was perhaps right in thinking that if he were to 
a day-dream, and that the admiration of a London vestry is | become a statesman, the ion of wealth was a necessity 
more likely to lead to a seat in the House of Commons than | Chance placed fortune within his reach, and when three years 
the enthusiastic applause of all the undergraduates of all the | in India were suflicient to give him all the wealth he desired 
Universities in England. The real peculiarity of Macaulay’s | no one could wonder that he should consent to leave home al- 
position is that he was enabled by the force of his own genius,| most at the crisis of hie political life. Natural as was the 
and by the favour of peculiar circumstances, to achieve ex-| course which he pursued, it was, in our opinion, a mistaken 
actly that success of which other undergraduates dream and jone. If indeed he had been willing to devote his whole ener- 
dream in vain. Lis brilliant essays were precisely what they { gies to statesmanship, the absolute necessity for obtaining an 
would write, could they attain the power. His University re-| independence might have vindicated his retirement from the 
putation is the distinction which, of all other distinctions, they | field of politics, even though this retirement threatened fatally 
covet; and, above all his fortune in stepping almost at one | to injure his position. But he was not prepared to surrender 
stride from eminence in the Union to triumphs in the House | all his political success. Desire for literary fume was at bot- 
of Commons, is the actual realization of the most dazzling | tom his ruling passion. To gain this the wealth gathered 
hopes which their wildest fancy can suggest. The feat he ac-| by his three years of exile was not needed. He went to India 
complished will never be achieved again. No University rhe-| poor. He came back rich, but the golden opportunity for 
torician will ever again, under the present condition of Eng- | forcing his way to the vanguard of the Liberal party had been 
lish society, turn into a Parliamentary orator, and Macaulay | let slip. The fost ground might indeed have been recovered 
will be known as at once the most brilliant and the last of) but the labour required to do this would have entitled the 
those men of genius whose University reputation opens for | sacrifice of his best prospects of literary fame. His efforts to 
them the career of political life. 2 gain a political name became languid, and on the first rebuff 
Other men had, before his time, gained a seat in Parlia-| he gave up the game of politics and retired with a noble dig- 
ment on the strength of their youthful reputation ; but not | nity to the cultivation of letters. : 
many stood the rough test of being tried by the peculiar taste Something more, however, than the mere force of external 
of the House of Commons. Macaulay vindicated the judg- | circumstances is required to explain the way in which these 
ment of the men who applauded his harangues at the Union. | circumstances acted on Macaulay’s mind. His character was 
No one can say that, as an orator, he failed. A foreigner, | better adapted to the study of literature than for the achieve- 
whose testimony cannot be suspected of partiality, bears wit-| ment of success in public life. All political leaders have one 
ness to the extraordinary effect produced by his speeches in | common characteristic—an intense thirst for power. “To 
favour of Reform, and tells how even the Opposition “ joined | starve if they do not rule” has been the source of at once the 
in the roar of applause,” and the “ House rung for many | weakness and the strength of every person who, from the days 
minutes with peal on peal of approbation, as the Speaker re-| of Periander to those of Lord Palmerston, has been a leader 
sumed his seat.” Time and experience added to his skill, and| among men. This hunger for rule is found in minds of the 
nov long before his death, Mr. Whitty saw “ English gentle- | most different capacity. It tormented the imbecility of George 
men, collected to hear the celebrated orator, as wild with de-| the Third, no less than the heaven-born genius of his minister. 
light as an opera house after Grisi at ten.” The Cambridge | It is not in itself any qualification for the exercise of authority 
Union may look with unchecked pride on the greatest orator | but no one not under its influence ever for long held power. 
it has ever produced. But though Macaulay succeeded 2s an| Many men of more than average talent have none of this true 
orator, though his reputation enabled him to overcome the ambition. To aspire to dignity, to long for renown, to wish 
bars which keep most Englishmen of the middle classes out of | for the trappings and the ornaments of place, is common 
office, though his literary fame gained for him honours never be- | enough; but the number of those who really wish to incur the 
fore conceded to success in literature, every one feels that as a/ trouble of governing others is much smaller than moralists 
litician he failed. Canning and Palmerston, Peel or Lord | who constantly warn their readers against ambition, which is, 
ohn Russell will be known to posterity as political leaders ; | after all, the rarest of vices, are willing to believe. To the 
no one will ever care to remember that Macaulay occupied a| number of these lovers of power, Macaulay did not belong. 
seat in the Cabinet. The fact of the failure is undoubted ; its| He wished for fame; we doubt much whether he ever really 
causes are not at first sight easy to discover. But though it| wished to bear rule. Connected with this want of genuine 
will long remain a puzzle to historians how it came to pass | political enthusiasm is his apparent lack of administrative ca- 
that the most popular political writer of his day, and one of | pacity, and possibly also his inability to originate any new 
the most successful orators who have ever charmed Parlia- | idea. He could discern what was true in the thoughts of 
ment, with a character pure from all blemish, and almost free | others, and could illustrate the truths which other men had 
even from the attacks of slander, should have failed in achiev- | pointed out with a copious supply of felicitous examples, but 
ing an amount of litical eminence which has often been at- | he never suggested a new reform, or worked out a single le- 
tained by men of far less talent and of damaged reputation, a | gislative improvement. 
careful investigation into the circumstances of Macaulay’s| An age, which saw its greatest minister in Peel, admired but 
public life and the peculiarity of his genius accounts for his | could not find employment for the genius and rhetoric of Ma- 
want of success, and throws some curious light on the diffi-|caulay. At moments a reader of Macaulay’s works is tempted 
culties which beset the career of an English politician who | to regret that labour, which did not lead to adequate success 
ae to rise to power from the ranks of the middle » the domain of politics, should have been withdrawn from 
asses, to ee : the field of literature, but the regret is useless and grounded 
Some minor obstacles stood in his way. A certain want of | on an erroneous view of the great I historian’s charateer, Had 
tact is apparent in many of his most trifling acts. This defi-| he never entered Parliament he might have left behind him 
ciency caused him to date his address to the Edinburgh elect-| two or three brilliant essays, or some volumes of his “ His- 
ors from Windsor Castle, led him into a scrape at his first in-| tory” which will now never delight the public; but, though 
troduction to the society of Calcutta, and probably was the | he might have written more, complete literary leisure would 
cause of a kind of personal unpopularity which his kindness have deprived his works of half their charm. No one could 
of heart and freedom from petty faults would otherwise make | have written of English politics as he has written, without 
unaccountable. His rugged independence, whilst almost the | having himself been a politician. His experience as a states- 
most admirable feature in his career, was not calculated to win | man taught him how to tell the history of the statesmen of 
popularity. As a young man, though burning to enter public | former ages. More and more, literature and politics are be- 
life, he risked his election at Leeds rather than court applause | coming disconnected. Macaulay is the last type of the men 
by giving his approval to a Bill which he conceived to em- | who brought to the government of the country all the feelings, 
body, under a show of humunity, a plan little calculated to do | the education, and the dignity conferred by tle culture of our 
good, and absolutely refused to give an account to the electors | universities ; and as we read his political life we seem to see a 
of his religious opinions. Men respect but do not love those | feature of a special kind of greatness which is rapidly passing 
who treat them with something like disdain; and the conduct | away from English sdciety. 
of Edinburgh, which first disgraced itself by making its most . 
distinguished representative the victim of a party of whom one . 
half were fanatics and the other half hypocrites, and, later, THE QUEEN’S PEDIGREE. 
sought by something like servility to regain the glory of being | Mr. Malcolm (a London publisher) has just issued a curi- 
ously suggestive plate. It 1s a tree with three intertwined 


represented by the greatest of English writers, is an exact ex- 
trunks, every leaf eieee name, and it is intended to display 


ample of the caprice with which the mass of mankind treat | 
leaders whose honesty and want of pliancy prevent them from | in somewhat fanciful style the pedigree of the Kings of Eng- 
land. We do not know a better illustration of the permanence, 








bending their principles so as to suit the popular cry of the 
moment. Still other statesmen have known how to rise in| the involuntary conservatism which underlies all apparent 
spite of faults in manner and without sacrificing the most punc- | political change. England is, par excellence, the land of strange 
tlious independence, and no account of Macaulay's career is | political incident and mutation. She has twice changed her 
satisfactory which does not give some deeper cause for his | dominant race, and once her religious creed, has abandoned 
want of success than those minor defects which, though not | her old political name, and carried through half a dozen suc- 
without influence, are never the ruling power in a great man’s | cessful revolutions. She has beheaded a king and banished a 
life. as : ; ‘ __ | king, and twice subverted a dynasty, has been invaded every 
Some critics would be disposed to point to the tenacity with | century, and has in almost every hundred years been engaged 
which he held to one political creed as the error of his career. | in some struggle which threatened to shake the very founda- 
This solution of his failure is, however, untenable. Whether | tions of society. And yet through all these changes, through 
the doctrines of the Whig school of politicians are true or false, a thousand years of progress, an war, and revolution, a single 
they have tedly been adopted by the mass of the Eng-| family has floated always on the top, and the best loved So- 
lish people. Almost every reform which the Edinburgh re- | vereign in Europe is, if not the heiress, at least the descend- 
viewers advocated has been carried out, and where they stop- ant of Egbert, Kenneth, and Rollo. The fact is the stranger, 
= short in the course of improvement there the nation toc from the number of family names which have from time to 
as halted. Macaulay's principles differed so little from those | time been borne by the great English House, the only one in 
of the politicians of his day that they can have been but a| Europe which has consistently and fully admitted the equal 
slight obstacle, if “eA were an obstacle at all, in the path of his | rights of the female side. 
progress. ‘Two or three causes acted, we believe, in combina- | he royal house springs from three stems—Saxon, Norman, 
tion to hinder his political triumph. He talent, re- | and Scotch—though it has never repudiated the Conquest, and 











ist and 


putation, and high character. One thing he lacked, in that he | dates itself, we believe, only from the bastard son of Duke 
did not possess either rank or wealth. ‘This want was his first | Robert, heir of Rollo, the viking who conquered Normandy 
| and greatest hindrance. The middle class respects high birth | from Charles the Simple, and married the French King's 
jand worships property. For talent it has no respect, or| daughter Gila. The Conqueror’s son, Henry the First, mar- 
rather, it has a respect closely allied with envy. | | ried Matilda, daughter of Malcolm IIL, of Scotland, and Mar- 
| Hence a politician who attempts to rise without money | garet, granddaughter of Edmund Ironside, and representative, 
or connections, is exposed at once to the envy of his equals | after the death of Edgar Atheling, of the old Saxon line. Their 
and to the jealousy of his superiors. The former give him at | daughter, another Matilda, was mother of Henry the Second, 
jeny rate no help, the latter dislike him as an intruder. Lite-/ and from his accession the Plantagenets represented both 
| rary men have, it is true, risen to power; but it has been in| Norman and Saxon lines, and were entitled, on the principles 


Disraeli has been more! now held by legitimists, to the loyalty of both races—the con- 





|spite of their literary reputation. 


hampered by his novels than by his disgraceful attacks on | quering and the subject one. This house continued unbroken 
Bulwer, though he is a baro-| ull the death of Edward the Third, when the abstract right 
itimate” claim, in 
fork, which inhe- 


son of Edward the Tuird, aad 


Englanda’s last great Minister. 
| net, is looked on with some suspicion because he is an author;| fell fur a century into dispute. The “| 
and Macaulay was attacked as “ Babbletongue” by the Zimes,| modern parlance, was with the House of 


With @ discourteous vehemence which would never have been | rited direct from Edmund, third 
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was therefore the nearest male branch. The fourth son, how- cessful forgery ; but so long as the means of reproducin; 


ever, John of Gaunt, “ time-honoured Lancaster,” had married 
Blanche of Lancaster, representative of the second son of 
Henry the Third, and therefore of an elder, though female 





from such a negative was confined to the ordinary process of 
photographie printing, no successful imitation could be ex- 
pected. Here and there an unwary person might be taken in, 


ig copies pens, excessive price provoked excessive consumption, for vani- 
ty knows no obstacles. In France and other kingdoms special 
ordinances not only reserved to the nobility the right to wear 


; ; furs, as is shown b i i i 
branch. Both Roses, however, were descended from the Plan- | but the risk of detection would be far too great to induce any mg Aged he yg olpeegyer yon dF oa 


tagenet stock, and each, in default of the other, was admitted | one to embark in this dangerous pastime. Recently, however, | furs as the vair which, without 
Henry the Seventh, | discoveries have beer made by which it is possible to transfer | Ziberline, to Kings, Dukes and 
the direct representative of Lancaster, fortunately married | the negative image from the glass plate in all its minute in- 


to be unquestioned heir of the throne. 


heraldic blizons, but restricted the use of certain very rare 
any doubt, was the imperial 
certain Lords invested with 


] . . 
| I e | peculiarly important charges and @ignities. T varieties 
Elizabeth, heiress of York, and Henry the Eighth, therefore, | tegrity and exquisite accuracy on to metal or stone; and this this fur ‘aene penauland the phony oad sail we ye < 
united every possible claim—was, in fact, the strict iineal re- | once effected, impressions can be worked off in printer's ink ‘ 


menu vair.) This word, during the last century, has fallen 


presentative of the Plantagenets, and therefore of both Saxon | of absolutely the same tint and material as that used in print-| into such disuse that in an infinite number of oiitlenn of the 


and Norman dynasties. 
the family, because the Countess of Richmond, mother of | 


he name of Tudor became that of| ing the original note. — The photozincographic process of Sir | stories of Perrault, the celebrate 

Henry James, as practised at Southampton for the production 
Henry the Seventh, and heiress of the Lancastrian claim, had | and reduction of maps; and the photolithographic process of 
married a Welsh squire of that name. The three next sover- | Mr. Osborne, employed for a similar purpose at Melbourne for 


€ d Slipper of Cinderella, with- 
out doubt of menu vair, is spoken of as of glass (verre.) Late- 
ly, Theophile Gautier, one of our most distinguished poets, 


; similar whose prose is as good as poetry, ’ ition i 
eigns, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, are out of the | the Colonial Government of Victoria, have each been brought ; - ee een 


line of succession, all dying, fortunately for Great Britain, 


Eighth, had married James the Fourth of Scotland (man killed 
at Flodden) and the Scotch House, then called Stewart, on 
Elizabeth’s death, ascended the English throne as representa- 
tive of every English line. 

This house had become regal in Scotland in 1314, Marjory, | 
sole child of Robert the Bruce (of Bannockburn), having | 
married Walter, eighth Lord Steward of Scotland, and, like | 
herself, a descendant of Kenneth the Second, stem of all 
Scotch royalty. 

The Stewards, Stewarts, or Stuarts, were therefore “ legiti- 
mate” sovereigns both in Scotland and England, and neither 
the Rebellion nor the Revolution, strange to say, broke up the 
line. The Rebellion produced no permanent change, and when, 
in 1688, Parliament finally resolved to endure the elder branch 
of the Stuarts no longer, they ouly went back a step in the 
ancient line. Taney accepted descendants of the daughter of 
James the First, instead of the descendants of his son. This 
daughter, Elizabeth of Bohemia, was the mother of the Elec- 
tress Sophia, and grandmother of George the First, from | 
whom the reigning sovereign is directly descended. Hers is| 
not, it is true, the most direct branch of the Stuarts, for, on the 
failure of the Pretender’s line—which expired in the Cardinal 
of York—the “ legitimate” claim reverted to the children of 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles the First, and ancestress of the 
“legitimate” Bourbons, and of the reigning House of Savoy, 
the latter being the nearer to the succession. Nevertheless, 
though not heiress, the Queen is the direct descendant of the 
Stuarts, and it is a mistake in this sense to call the royal house 
a purely German one. No English house in existence is nearer 
the ancient stock. The great points in the pedigree, the junc- 
tions, as it were, which alone it is necessary to remember, are 
Henry the Second, who inherited from his mother the repre- 
sentation of both Norman and Saxon lines; Margaret, of Lan- 
caster-cum-York, who united all the fibres of title derivable 
from the Plantagenets, and, therefore, from Henry the Second ; 
James the First, who inherited her rights and those of the 
Scotch throne ; and George the First, great grandson of James 
the First, throzgh his daughter Elizabeth. The Queen is, 
therefore, by a curious series of circumstances, the only Pro- 
testant with a claim to be heir to every family which has oc- 
cupied the British throne since the Seven Kingdoms were 
united, and though there are descendants nearer to Charles 
the First, they, like her, claim through the female line, and 
her ancestress is the one furthest back on the tree. The in- 
quiry may seem, to modern ideas, to involve some waste of 
time, but England owes much of her special character, her 
fixed dislike to abandon the past, to the fact that she has never 
been forced either to import a new dynasty, as the French 
have done, or to give up the hereditary principle altogether. 

The royal title to Ireland, and some other portions of the | 
Isles, rests on a different foundation. Ireland, unluckily for | 
us all, had no regal house to bring to its ralers the advantage | 
of a title by admitted descent. The right to that country rests 
primarily upon conquest, and secondly upon a grant made by 
the reigning Pope to Henry the Second—a document not of 
much validity in our eyes, but which ought completely to 











to a sufficiently high state of perfection to render the success- 
childless. Henry the Seventh’s daughter Margaret, however, | ful forgery of a bank-note mere child’s play to any one possess- 
whose claim was as perfect a3 that of her brother, Henry the | ing the manipulatory skill of either of the above gentlemen. 


to the specimens of these processes exhibited in the Interna- 


remarked in an age when most writers have none, was obliged 
to restore the true orthography of this word in speaking of the 
opera of Cenerentola, in which, unmeaningly enough, a ring 
ee the symbolic slipper.” 

t seems indubitable, then, that the “little glass slipper” of 
the immortal nursery tale was not, as it now stands, pelite (or 
menue) pazitoufle de verre, but pantoufie de menu vair—the fur 
menu vair is familiar to readers in the oldest English poetry, 
as Munisver. 


he editor of the Photographic News, in drawing attention 


tional Exhibition, gives it as his firm opinion that, by these 
means, copies of Bank of England notes might be produced 
which — entirely a It so happens that these 
notes offer very especia vantages for imitating i . 
nae Me ee ap bold, ae alk on pew ge _INEXHAUsTIBLE Vanity.—Probably the vainest woman at 
are produced, not from engraved plates in intaglio, printed pA either we female government prisons was a woman of the 
the copper-plate press (the printed impression of which always | "°™° “ ary Ann Ball ; a desperate woman, with no small 
presents a slight amount of relief which may be felt by the — of personal advantages—of which, by the way, she was 
finger); but by block-printing at an ordinary typographic perfectly conscious. A bold, handsome girl, who at the time 
press. Such an impression can, therefore, be imitated by the of her pe appearance was not more than n‘netecn or twenty 
photographer without difficulty, and in such a manner that, if ag age. As she will appear in my list of prison charac- 
printed on. the proper paper, the Bank authorities themselves SS not dwell upon ber hero * Ft length, save as she 
would be incapable of detecting. In corroboration of these illustrates very strikingly that ingenuity “to make the best of 
remarks we would refer our readers to the specimens shown — under difficulties, to which I have alluded. 
by Sir H. James, Mr. Osborne, and Mr. Ramage, of Edinburgh, |; he shifts this Ball made use of to attain her ends, and asto- 
in the photographic garret at South Kensington. Copies of | 28" ad iy ney weg are noteworthy. She had many ex- 
maps, engravings, manuscripts, printed books, &c., are exhi- pene of he ptcned for a full skirt—such as appropriating the 
bited, which cannot be distinguished from the originals, and ae re eee hammock, or turning the sheets of her bed into 
there is no question that had one of the copies been a bank- | \" grep and the rapidity with which a new prison dress 
note, the deception would have been equally perfect. In fact, would, the morning after its receipt, assume a fashionable ap- 
we understand that Mr. Osborne, wishing to call the attention | P°4T@2ce, was no lene remarkable. 
of bankers in Melbourne to this danger, produced to them |; A Dich ade dress might certainly show more grace of .out- 
photolithographic copies of which they admitted they would — by wre - if the waist were not immediately 
be unable to repudiate the genuineness. prone all woud oneness on > hy! - picturesque 

If the danger of photographic forgeries of bank-notes be as : “psa 9s ROSS ISCis 08 ARY WO- 
great as ‘an deve facts lead us re mane oll it is imperative = an observant turn of mind could very well be, and did 
that the bank authorities should at once take steps to ascertain er best to remedy the defects of style, and those governmental 
the real extent of the danger to which the public as well as | “17'S of construction which she considered as peculiarly in- 
themselves are exposed. Let one or all of the above gentle- elegant. I have known Ball receive a prison dress one night, 
men be invited to produce a fac-simile of a note of some con- | "4 8ppear the next morning in a long-waisted, flowing robe 
siderable value (say £500); let all reasonable facilities (which that was the envy of the whole prison ; and with a a mano a 
would be possessed by a forger) be given to them, and a sheet air of stays beneaih, that, considering staybones were not al- 
of bank-note paper be supplied them to print their copy upon. te was a marvel of construction. P , 
We venture to affirm that if in addition to this the governors ‘ was @ long time before Ball’s persistence in these minor 
of the Bank would undertake to cash the successful forgery, | ¥2" ties wore out every one’s hopes of bringing her to a sense 
provided it passed the ordinary scrutiny of a majority of their ¢ the error of her ways ; report led to a breaking out and a 
cashiers, they would soon be convinced that the boasted im- Peay of the whole prison; her strength was that of a 
possibility of any forger ever takiag them in was a fallacy, teen mee the sole ee looks lonkaatin en tin tad ao —. 
c fo i —London b retions 
cheaply Cet. 18. out at the price of the forged notes. of Ball; to reason with her about her full skirts, and for a skil- 

’ ful matron occasionally to humour her out of too great an ex- 

hibition of her personal adornments. 

Even then, if her dress was more in rule, her hair would be 





—_——~——— 


Lemony *. - Ee we Invaston.—While we are wasting 
millions on idle fortifications, which a French army, should it} rolled; and if her hair was in conformity with the 
ever reach the shore of England, would take special care to | style of the establishment, she would pane to turn 
avoid, it may be worth while to listen to the opinion which an | net into a novel, often a perfectly original shape Guring. the 
aes tage A ene ga entertains on the subject of a| night and the night's darkness, ’ 

rench invasion of England. In the concluding volume of his 1 was the originator of li i 
elaborate and able “ History of the Consulate and the Empire,” | from the candle, which, ie be passes elie! jw mney wail 
M. Thiers, a worshipper of the genius of Napoleon and no lover | q substitute for gas; and when misbehaviour had reduced her 
of England, thus deliberately expresses himself on his hero's |to the pepal class, she contrived to make use of the wires— 
project of invasion: “ He (Napoleon) affirmed that his project | which, at the time I am writing of, were before the windows 
whey ae “= qutann ont —y but ned ~- = = an Ad-/| of penal class cells—to stiffen her stays, and serve as a substi- 
mira] he wo ave triump over England. It is, indeed, “ ng i , wit 
incontestable that combinations more profound or vast than ne, Ae ee Soe Son. ceebern hem and 


shut the mouths of the Ultramontanes against Henry the | his never were imagined, and that if Admiral Villeveuve had poe Sy we ae eee pA sap ro om 23 pe 
Second’s heirs. The validity of this tite has, however, been | appeared in the Channel a hundred and fifty thousand men | to extra ight-lacing, that it was found what use fy hey ~ 
formally acknowledged a hundred times by an Irish Protes- | might have crossed the Straits. What would have happened | of the wires, and how an undue pressure from them had — 
tant Parliament, and once by a free native Parliament filled! then? After gaining a battle of Austerlitz in England, Na-| the chief reason for her indisposition Wires to 1 — 
only with Catholic Celts, called together in obedience to the | poleon would have been master of London, as he was after- f oy he 


summons of James the Second. The Channel Is!ands are the | wards of Vienna and Berlin. Would the proud aristocracy of << eee o on ae ee F of Ball's, almost tmame- 
last relic of the old Norman Dukedom, and belong, therefore,| England have been humbled under this terrible blow, or rather Ball did more to turn the women’s minds, and set them 


rather to the dynasty than the kingdom; the Orkneys came would it not have prolonged the struggle against the con- i i i reced: 
trom Norway through Margaret, wife of James the Third, the | queror, leaving him, in a measure, a prisoner in bis own con- in be auch ths leo Wk hake ema Cn fe os 
King of Norway, unable to pay her portion, having offered | quest? No one can tell; but surely it was a terrible manner — 


the islands in pawn for the amount ; and the sovereignty over 
the Isle of Man was bought during our own days from | 
the representatives of the house of Stanley. 
> 








| 
FORGERY OF BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 
The recent robbery of paper from the Laverstock Mills has! 
naturally caused public attention to be directed towards the | 
subject of bank-note forgeries. The general impression ap- | 
pears to be that although first-rate artisis might succeed in 
producing a very good imitation of a bank-note, so as to de-| 
ceive an unsuspecting person, yet it would be impossible for a | 
forger, however skilful, to imitate a note well enough to de- | 
ceive the bank authorities themselves and induce the cashiers | 
to convert them into specie. The Bank of England has, there- | 
fore, considered its position as impregnable: everything which | 
could be expected for the protection of the public had been | 
done, whilst they consider their own safety trom deception 
absolute. A few years ago something was heard of photogra- 
phic forgeries of bank-notes. These were undoubtedly done 
in a very skilfal manner, but, at the same time, no persons | 
who had ever examined a genuine bank-note could have been 
led astray by them; and whilst it was conceded that the imi- 
tation was very good, the idea that photography could ever | 
be seriously employed by the forger was generally dispelled | 
at the first inspection of these photographic imitations. Since 
then the matter has been lost sight of by the public, and the | 
greatly extended facilities which recent photographic disco- | 
veries have placed at the disposal of the forger, have been ap- | 
parently overlooked by those who should be most upon their 
guard. It may, thefefore, be with some little surprise that 
the Bank authorities will learn that photographic processes | 
are not only known, but are aciually in constant opera- 
tion, by which fac similes of their notes might be! 
produced so perfectly as to defy detection by the} 
most practised expert. It is admitted that the image of 
a bank-note produced in the camera is as absolutely perfect 
as the note itself. Every stroke and line, each accidental flaw 
or secret mark is as easily produced as the most commonplace 
design. The optical means employed can, in fact, transfer on | 
to the prepared plate as exact a fac simile of the bank-note as | 
would be found on the plate from which the note was in the | 
first instance printed. As far as the negative is concerned, | 
there never has been the slightest difficulty in the way of suc-! 


gotten, and I verily believe are transmitted from one set of 
women to another, with a regularity and a method worthy of 
a better cause.—Female Prison Life. 


of playing with his own greatness and that of France to risk 
such a hazard.” 

When 5 <4 1 invasion of England he 
was master of France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, and virtually | — Coxrrvation or Hyacryras.—I have grown these for seve- 
even of Spain, yet it is in enumerating the rash enterprises | ra] years past in a fern glass, about 24 Eno in height. “The 
which led to the downfall of his hero that we find the passage | flowers grown in this way have been so much admired for 
ie quoted. Itis evident that, as the result of the landing, | their delicacy and wax-like appearance, and form such a pret- 

I. Thiers reckons on the certain destruction of the French | ty object for the drawing-room, that any of your readers dis- 
posed to try this plan will be much pleased with the result. I 
have found the flower spike aie much larger in this way 
than in any other I have tried. The bulbs, too, are larger when 
they have done flowering than when put in ®he glass; and by 
carefully drying them off I have found them do equally wella 
second season, As soon as mine come into flower I will send 
you a spike of flowers, that you may judge for yourself. Judg- 





fleet after a momentary success, leaving Napoleon with his 
army isolated and cut off from the base of his operations, and 
thinned by battle and disease, to conqner the United King- 
dom. M. Thiers, indeed, is obliged to admit that insobriety 
of judgment was the great defect in the character of Napoleon, 
and, in fact, he concludes that if Alexander had not lived be- 
fore him he would have heen the maddest politician that ever 


existed, “le politique le plus fou.” ing from the moist damp places the wi oi i 

The enterprise, then, which an eminent French statesman ; 4 woods here, the pred wes ofa ae pen Fy 
considered unpardonably rash in the greatest captain of his | to be a natural one to hyacinths. I tried anemones last sea- 
age, backed by all the maritime nations of Europe, we are now | son, as they, too, grow here wild in the moist clay under the 
making preparation for, against a successor who is not a great trees in the woods; but though they grow very well, the 
captain, but a prudent and cautious chief who has been in al-| flowers of the anemones wanted colour—but I mean to try 
liance with us for ten years, and who well knows that his | hae again this season.—Corresp. London paper. 


safety depends on thatalliance. Our conduct is not logical, for, ——— 
Savace Justice at Mascara.—Two children having quar- 

















to record our political credulity, we are raising monuments of 


earth and stone which our descendants will regard much 4s | relled in the street, their parents interfered, and, from insults 
we now regard huge monuments of the religious superstition | and menaces becoming more and more excited, one drew his 
of the Druids.—Lzaminer. knife and stabbed his adversary, who fell dead. He had re- 
ceived five wounds,—one in his right and one in his left breast, 
CrspEre.ia’s Littie Giass Sirerers.—One of the most | two in the stomach, and the fifth in the back. A crowd had 
curious and ancient corruptions in literature (says a corres-| collected, and in it were the police agents, who arrested the 
pondent of the Boston Transcript) is that by which the famous | murderer and conducted him before the magistrate of the town. 
slippers of Cinderella are related to have been of a material | The Ulemas, or doctors of the law, assembled and constituted 
which, since the rather mythic goblet of elastic glass, has been | a tribunal. In less than half-an-hour the witnesses had been 
certainly most unfitting for the dancing chaussure of even a| heard, and the culprit was condemned to suffer the penalties 
sylph. The absurdity has probably struck almost every one, | of vengeance at the hand of his victim’s brother. Uponasign 
and the suspicion that an error in transcribing or translating from the magistrate, two police agents tied his wrists together, 
was at the bottom of it, has doubtless occurred to many. For placed themselves on his right and left, and, preceded by his 
the benefit of your readers,I translate, from Balzac’s novel of | executioner, led him to the market-place, then thronged with 
“Les Lecamus,” the following passage. | two or three thousand Arabs. 

“During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the trade of| When I arrived, the police-officers, flourishing their sticks 
the furrier was one of the most flourishing and important— | amid the crowd, had a circular space, of which the 
the difficulty in obtaining furs, which, derived solely from the centre was occupied A: executioner and the condemned, 
desolate North, to and through which travel was difficult end |the one with @ knife his hand—the other calm, and appa- 
dangerous, gave to them an excessive value ; and, asalwayshap-'rently indifferent to what was passing. In the terms of the 
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sentence, the murderer was to die under the same number of 
wounds as he had inflicted, and to receive them in the same 
order and in the same of his body as his victim had re- 
ceived them. When all was ready, and the preparations were 
limited to the simple arrangements I have described, a police- 
officer raised his bdton; that was the signal. The man with 
the knife rushed at his patient, and stabbed him in the right 
breast, and then in the left bréast, but of course without reach- 
ing his heart, for the unfortunate cried aloud—“ Strike, strike, 
but think not that thou canst kill me ; it is God alone who 
slays.” Meanwhile, the punishment was forociously inflicted, 
and the criminal, whose entrails were bursting from him with 
waves of blood, as wound after wound was inflicted, continued 
to reyile his executioner. There remained a last blow to deal. 
The wounded wretch turned himself round, and the blade of 
the knife disappeared in his loins. He staggered, yet did not 
fall. “Enough! enough !” shouted the crowd ; “ he gave only 
five stabs, and he must receive no more.” The execution, in 
fact, was over, and the miserable man had strength enough left 
to regain his horse. The Consular ae pee ay M. Wariner, ar- 
rived almost at the same moment; and while he was engaged 
in dressing the stomach-wounds, the man reiterated—“ Oh, I 
pray you, cure me! They say you are a great doctor; prove 
it; cure me, in order that I may kill that dog!” But all was 
unavailing, and he died in the course of the night.—General 
Daumas. 
Boyisa Instrxct.—All the fashion of the metropolis had 
assembled to witness the Corps of Cadets in review be- 
fore the Emperor. The Grand Duke (Michael) was most 
anxious to exhibit the bravery and skill of his young troops 
to the best advantage ; so, after the usual manceuvres had been 
gone through, with an exactness which delighted the Auto- 
crat and spectators, a charge of cavalry, to prove the strength 
ofa Cadet square, was determined on. Of course, in such 
cases, as every volunteer knows, in peace-time, the cavalry 
allop past the square, and do not charge at it. The scions of 
Russian heroism, however, expecting a more impressive mode 
of charge—I am not sure if the rapid squadron did not consist 
of the Circassian guard, on their superb Asiatic horses—when 
the enemy bore down, with flashing sabres, like lightning on 
the square, the Cadets, from “ prepare to receive Cavalry,” 
rose to a boy, and ran off with a speed seldom witnessed even 
in the chequered annals of warfare !—Capt. Laurie. 





Tae “Juste Mrirev.”—From St. Petersburg to Madrid, 
in Germany as in Italy, the enemies of progress, and the par- 
tisans of — subversion, look upon England as their most 
formidable adversary. The former charge her with being the 
hotbed of every revolution, the secure refuge, the citadel, as it 
were, of propagandists and levellers. The latter, on the contrary, 
with more reason perhaps, consider the English aristocracy 
as the corner-stone of the social edifice of Europe; and as the 
greatest obstacle in the way of their democratic views. The 
hatred which animates extreme parties against England ought 
to make her = ma with intermediate parties, with the friends 
of moderate reform, and of the gradual and regular p 
of mankind ; with those, in a word, who are, on principle, 
equally opposed to sweeping changes in society, and to its re- 
maining stationary. But this is not so. The motives which 
might induce them to oo with Englaud are met by a 
host of prejudices, recollections, passions, the effect of which 
is almost always irresistible.—Cavour. 





New Manston-Ilovse ror Lorp Rotio at Duncrus.— 
A splendid new mansion-house has just been erected at Dun- 
crub, Perthshire, for Lord Rollo. Duncrub has been the resi- 
dence of the Barons Rollo for a century or two. The old 
mansion-house was taken down in the early part of last year, 
and near its site the new one has been erected, in one of the 
most beautiful situations in Strathearn. The old building 
was of great antiquity, and so solid and compact was. the ma- 
sonry that it was, with the psa difficulty it could be de- 
molished. The present buil ing just erected is one of the 
handsomest and most ornamental in the county. It is built in 
the castellated Gothic style, with stepped gables, and a roof- 
embattled tower in the centre of the principal front. The 
tower has angular turrets, set out upon beautiful corbelling. 
The whole is the design of Mr. W. G. Habershon, architect, 
London, and it has been beautifully executed by the contrac- 
tor, Mr. Wetherlie. The internal workmanship is fast ap- 
ae re completion. The total cost of the building is be- 
ieved to be nearly £20,000. Recently, a handsome chapel in 
connection with the Episcopal Church had been erected b 
his Lordship, communicating with the mansion. The build- 
ing has occupied about eighteen months, during which time 
Lord and Lady Rollo have resided for the most part at their 
other residence of Dumcrieff House, Dumfriesshire.—s n. 





StvevLar Action AGatnst THE BANK or FRaNcE.—The 
Paris Tribunal of Commerce has pronounced a judgment of 
some importance against the Bank of France. iv Jeannin, a 
bill clerk of the Comptoir d’Escompte, received in the course 
of his rounds a number of bauk notes, among which, as it 
turned out, was one bearing neither number nor signature. 
‘The English usage of taking the number of notes passi 


the beasts in the perk. from the cow to the huge ox, and I 
think two bulls, all got together, testifying, capering, tossing, 
and pawing up the earth, kneeling, butting each other, bellow- 
ing and snorting over the fresh blood of deer I had killed. 
In the midst of all this bovine indignation came forked light- 
ning and a crack of thunder overhead, with such relentless rain, 
that I ran for the Hall, and left a scene most strange and cu- 
rious, and even awful to behold, beasts whose unwonted cries 
of unmistakeable horror spoke to the recently shed blood of 
an innocent fellow creature.—Grantley F. Berkeley. 

CutnEsE Sueep.—The publicity recently given to the exist- 
ence of a remarkably prolific breed of sheep in China, has let 
to a statement that M. Logabbe, President of the Civil Triba- 
nal of Neufchateau (Vosges), has had some of this breed for 
years past, and that his flock now amounts to 300. In a letter 
addressed to the Acclimatisation Society of Paris, M. Logabbe 
states that the fecundity of the breed has not been exaggerated. 
His ewes yean twice a-year, producing two, three, and some- 
times even five lambs at a time. He states that the wool is 
good, but less in quantity than in other sheep; and he ex- 
presses his willingness to sell some of his flock to any per- 
son that may wish to purchase. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 721. 
A very pretty end-game, from actual play, by Herr Steinitz. 

















White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 720. 


White. Black. 
1. KttoQ Kt5 | Any move. 
2. Q mates. 





Subjoined is an interesti 


e lately played between Mr. 
M’Donnell and the ingenious con 


ennese player Herr Steinitz. 


White (M’D.) Black (8.) White (M’D.) Black (8.) 
1Pto K4 P 22 K Rto K (d) BtoQ2 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 23 P tks Kt, ch rod 
SBtoQB4 Bto 4 4% BtoQKt2 RK tks K, ch (e) 
sPudue BtksKtP |25 R tks PtoKR3 
5 P toQB3 BtoQB4 % RtoK7 P tks K Kt 
6 PteQ4 c=" 27 Rtks QB RtoK R5 
7 Castles Bid 28 Kttks QBP(f) Rto K5 
8 P tks P BtoQKt3 |29BtoQB3 megs 
9KttoQB3 QBto Kt5 = Fe Kt to K4 
1 QtoQR4 AY 31 KttoK 6,ch KtoK 

1 FORE (e) Gxt toR4 |32 RtksKKtP RtoK7 

12 Btks KBP,ch K to B 33 PtoK R3 Rtks KBP 
rh Rag }- K KttoB3 MBtoQ4 Btks B 
oh be Kt5 K tk 35 Kt tks B R tks R P 
15 P oK5 K Kt to K(0) FL Le Pto K Kt5 
16 QtoK B4,ch K to Kt 37 KttoKB5 PtksP 
17 K Ktto Kt5S oes He hy ty ee KtwKB 
18 PtoK6 to 9B () 39 Rto t8,ch KtoK 2 
19 KttoQ5 QtoK B 40 KttoK B5,ch K to Q2 
20 Qto BZ, ch tks Q 41 P tks P Kt to K B6,ch 
21 P tks Q, ch toB and draws. 





(a) This is an unsound attack, as White is forced to give up his 
K B for decidedly less than its value.—(b6) Ktto K Kt 5is much to 
be preferred here, as Black’s (me presently shows.—(c) It is clear 
that if Black take P with B, White regains the - by moving R 
to K; but we are not at all certain that that line of play would 
have given Black a worse game than the one he adopted.—(d) 
Prettily piayed.—(e) This strikes us as unadvisable.—(/) From 
this point to the end the game is instructive. 


it was exposed three days to the most intense heat. When 
the door was opened, the cock stalked out, flapped his wings, 
and crowed loudly, as if nothing had hepemed It was now 
the Yankee’s turn. A cock had also been shut up in one 
of his safes, with a pound of fresh butter, and the safe was 
submitted to the tria! of a tremendous heat for more than a 
week. The legs of the safe were melted off,and the door itself 
so far fused as to require the use of a cold chisel to get it open. 
When it was opened, the cock was found frozen dead, and the 
butter so solid, that a man who knocked off a piece of it with 
a hammer had his eye put out by a frozen butter splinter! 
We don’t ask for such a result as this; but we do maintain 
that a safe sold as fire-proof should stand fire.— Builder. 





Sykes ON THE Sprkes.—lIt is extremely easy to find fault 
with ple, who have done much for not doing more, but 
Punch has seldom seen a case in which this py duty was 
more coolly performed than by Colonel Sykes at the British 
Institution. The discourse was on Mr. Glaisher’s balloon as- 
cents, and that gentleman had modestly detailed his perform- 
ance with Mr. Coxwell, and how they had been almost frozen 
to death at a height of six miles, beyond which he did not be- 
lieve it safe to ascend. “Oh, bother,” says Colonel Sykes, 
“people may go up at least seven miles and a halt. You two 
fellows may have felt cold, perhaps, but then I dare say you're 
a chilly lot. Don't limit folks by your own personal feelings.” 
Hearing this, Punch naturally began to consider who the brave 
Sykes was, and remembered that he was a gentleman of 72, 
who had been a gallant soldier in India, variously distin- 
uished in civil matters, and who sat for Aberdeen. But Mr. 
nch was unable to discover any particular motive for the 
Colonel's scoff at the atronauts, until, looking to Dod, the 
former read, “ Served gratuitously as a Royal Commissioner 
in Lunacy.” A gentleman who would attend to lunatic mat- 
ters for nothing may be permitted wild ideas about the ease of 
approaching the moon.— Punch. 





DiscovERY OF THE Sire oF Ovin's Trosmis.—A granite 
quarry had lately been opened at a place named Iglitza, on 
the banks of the Danube, opposite Ibrail, when, in the course 
of its working, a number of tumulary stones were discovered, 
bearing Latin inscriptions, containing, with some variation, 
the name of an ancient Roman fortress of Lower Mesia. The 
European commission of the Danube being informed of the 
discovery, proceeded to Iglitza and carefully explored the ex- 
cavations made, acquiring the certitude that the plateau of 
Iglitza is really the former site of the Roman city designated 
by Ptolemy under the name of Troesmis, and of which Ovid 
speaks in his pontics :— 

Hic raptam Trosmin celeri virtute recepit 
Infecitque fero sanguine Danubium. 
Almost all the inscriptions discovered mention, in addition to 
the words Troesmes, Troesm, Troesmensis, the 5th and 6th 
Macedonian Legions, and the Ist and 2d Italian Legions, which 
enables a judgment to be formed of the importance of its mi- 
litary establishment. 





SUPERIOR COURT—SPECIAL TERM, Nov. 7. 
Beforc Justice Morell. 
INJUNCTION IN WINE CASE. 


Messrs. E. Guilhou Freres are well known in Europe as one of 
the leading Wine houses of Bordeaux. During the past winter 
their agents here, Messrs. Valerio & Fassin (now succeeded by 
M. J. Fassin & Co.), discovered that large quantities of spurious 
wine were offered for sale in this market, under the name of their 
principals. They traced its origin to a travelling house in Crosby 
Street, where the liquid was secretly manufactured and put up, by 
a man named Santiago Lindo, in bottles and boxes bearing their 
names. They obtained an injunction against the use of Messrs. 
Guilhou’s name and trade-mark ; a motion to dissolve which was 
denied. The case was then tried, and the Judge found, as matter 
of fact, that plaintiffs’ wine was pure and genuine, and of estab- 
lished reputation, and that defendant bad fraudulently sold in this 
city, a spurious imitation of it, and labelled it with plaintiffs’ name, 
with intent to deceive the public and injure the plaintiffs. The 
injunction was made perpetual, and costs were given plaintiffs, 
and such damages as they can prove to have sustained by the in- 
fringement of their trademark. A son of Lindo, who was charged 
with combining in the fraud, was acquitted, there being no evi- 
dence showing his complicity. The judgment of the Court forever 
enjoins Lindo, his servants, &c., from preparing, putting up, sell- 
ing or offering for sale, any wine or mixture bearing plaintiffs’ 
name or trade-mark. 

Storrs and Sedgwick for plaintiffs; John Cook and Son for de- 
fendants. 

CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 











through commercig] hands does not prevail in France, and M. 
Jeannin was therefore unable to say where he took the imper- 
fect note. His employers refused to receive it, and left him 
responsible for the loss. The note was a genuine proof of a 
Bank of France 1000f. issue, but had never been perfected by 
a number and signature, and could only have been put in cir- 
culation by a fraud. Under these circumstances M. Jeannin 
brought an action for 1000f. against the governor of the bank, 
not upon the note, but for damages occasioned by carelessness 
in allowing the note to be issued. 
plaintiff's view of the law, and gave a verdict against the bank 
tor the full amount.—Puris Letter. 


A Parx Row.— * * Having seen the keeper dress his deer, 
which he did very well, on leaving the lodge I sauntered down 
by the water, with a lively recollection of having seen a 
crossish-looking bull in the park, whose nearer acquaintance I 
had no desire to make. In the direction of the Peak the sky 
had assumed a deep leaden colour, illuminated occasionally by 
a flash of lightning, while increasing thunder warned me to 
quicken my steps. All at once my steps were quickened in the 
direction of a tree, for between the thunder I heard the loudest 
anc most pain-exhibiting and agonised roar that could by pos- 
sibility strike the ear, as if of a bull gone wild, or in agonies of 
death, and my cross-looking friend of the morning was brought 
forcibly to my recollection, Roar on roar in one spot, followed 
each other, gnd then responsive roars from cattle all over the 
park, all roars of unusual meaning; and presently after I saw 
cattle advancing at a trot, fearfully lowing to the roars they 
heard, and all hastening to the site to which some maddened 
beast seemed calling them. On finding that I was not about 
o have a duel with a bull, I set off to see the row, and to ascer- 
ain the cause of what now had become a chorus of roarin 
Cattle of the wildest and most furious kind. There were 


The tribunal adopted the | Prin 


Tue QuEEN AND Court.—The Royal yacht Victoria and} 
Albert lett Portsmouth on Wednesday for Antwerp, to bring | 
back her Majesty and the royal tamily from Germany. The 
Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince and Princess of Prus- 
sia have been on a visit to the Prince of Hohenzollern at 
Weinburg, near the Lake of Constance, and left on Monday 
for Italy, visiting St. Gallen on Monday, and Ragatz and the 
Baths of Pfeffers on Tuesday. The Princess will pass the 
winter at Catania, and will be accompanied to Sicily by the 

ince of Wales. The Princess Alexandra of Denmark will, 
it is expected, poy her first visit to Osborne early next 
month.— Globe, 1 Oct. 


Iron Sares.—A medal (Great Exhibition) has been given 
to Carl Hauschild for his wrought metal safe, in Gothic guise, 
shown in the department of the Zollverein. It is a handsome 
piece of work of its kind, with elaborately wrought hinges ; 
the plain portions of the safe being covered with a red lac- 





tent 1t may be actually a fireproof safe, or whether it is but a 
pretty deceit, we have no means of telling: the medal is for | 
excellence of workmanship. Looking inside, this excellence | 
is specially apparent ; and about the lock, we find a well-en-| 
graved legend, which says, if we remember it well enough to) 
translate, it is safe against thief and fire, while it is in the Mas- | 
ter’s hands; but, oon the Lord keep watch, a lock is of no | 
avail al eee in fact, of a text that will at once occur 
to the er. 
Touching the capability of safes to resist fire, we fear many 
that are sold in England with that character are mere deceits. 


An American Raper describes the proofs offered recently by 
om of ¢wo rival iron-safe manufacturers. The one was 
a 





: the other wasn’t. He that wasn’t told his story. 
A game cock had been shut up in one of his safes, and then 


quer, and terminating in a fanciful brattishing. To what ex- | 


difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 

and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 

that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
triends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper AND 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 


With or without Board. 

The Subscriber having taken a lease of that convenient and po- 
— location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 Washington 

lace, and having thoroughly refitted the same, is prepa to 
rent eligible Apartments, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 
tlemen, or parties of Gentlemen, at reasonable yates for a term of 
weeks, with the privilege of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YORK HO EL, opposite, at the option of those who 
may elect to pass the winter in that central locality. 


HIRAM CRANSTON. 








OLD WINES AND BRANDIBEBS.., 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ne. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
SoLz AGENT UN THE UNITED States FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 





